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AROOSTOOK COUNTY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


Universalists and Unitarians of Aroos- 
took County listened with great interest at 
their annual meeting in Houlton, Me., 
on October 1 to Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, executive director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission. Mr. Fritchman spoke 
Sunday morning to about 140 people from 
Caribou, Oakfield, Houlton, Presques Isle 
and Fort Fairfield (comprising the Aroos- 
took County Association of Religious Lib- 
erals) on “Our Unfinished Business.”” Re- 
ligion, he said, is more than traditions and 
customs grey with age. Its function is to 
enrich the present life of man. A ehurch 
can never rest upon its laurels, but must 
always be pressing forward in the building 
of a better world. This involves risks and 
struggles. It is nct a simple matter to 
overcome our inertia, old habits, and 
timidities, to control our passions and 
make ourselves decent now. But this fight 
for self-control, for freedom and security 
and honesty, is the unfinished business of 
religion. . The service of worship was con- 
ducted by Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of 
Caribou. In the afternoon Quiet Hour, 
introduced by a worship service led by Rev. 
Harriet Baker Robinson, minister of the 
Universalist church of Oakfield, Mr. Fritch- 
man spoke again on “Advancing as a Lib- 
eral Church Today.’ He described how 
the liberal churches are strengthening their 
home kase and increasing their sense of soli- 
darity as he observed recent developments 
in his travels from Maine to California. 
Among the promising features are summer 
conferences all over the country in growing 
numbers, youth programs and federations, 
college centers work with students, and 
adult groups for study and action within 
the local church. Music at the morning 
service was provided by the adult mixed 
choir of the Houlton Unitarian church and 
at the Quiet Hour by the Houlton Girls’ 
Choir, led by Miss Eleanor Gray, with 
Bernard Archibald at the organ. 

A notable step forward was taken by 
the three young people’s societies repre- 
sented at the luncheon, the Caribou and 
Oakfield Y. P. C. U.’s and the Houlton 
Y. P. R. U., when at the suggestion of Mr. 
Fritchman they decided to form an Aroos- 
took County Federation. It was the mind 
of the meeting that this new federation 
should be affiliated with both the National 
Y. P: R. Usand the nationally: ‘Ce W., 
that there should be at least three meetings 
each year instead of the previous single 
meeting, and that Caribou, Oakfield and 
Houlton should if possible take turns as 
hosts. A temporary executive committee 
was formed to present detailed plans at 
the first meeting of the Federation at 
Caribou on December 2. The suggestion 
was approved that at each of these future 
meetings the officers get together to ex- 
change ideas and discuss local problems. 

The older members of the Aroostook 


County Association in their business meet- 
ing followed the lead of the young people 
in proposing at future meetings to hear 
reports from each church concerning the 
activities of the church during the past 
year, with possible discussion of ways and 
means of improving the effectiveness of the 
business, social and educational life of the 
parishes. The executive committee was 
made responsible, with Rev. Stanley Raw- 
son, for planning the next program in Cari- 
bou in 1940. Bernard Archibald of Houl- 
ton was elected president of the Associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Bernard Archibald, Houlton; 
vice-president, Ellsworth White, Oakfield; 
secretary, Cora M. Putnam, Houlton; 
treasurer, Floyd Smith, Caribou. 

Executive committee: Mrs. Norman 
Currier, Caribou, Frederick Donald, Houl- 
ton, Almon Buxton, Fort Fairfield. 

Cora M. Putnam, Secretary. 
co * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
TEMPERANCE COMMISSION 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Temperance Commission Oct. 
10, at Universalist Headquarters, Miss Zoe 
Miller of Roxbury was elected secretary 
and Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of Cam- 
bridge treasurer. The commission was set 
up by vote of the State Convention, and 
the trustees appointed R. F. Needham of 
Arlington chairman. Delegates at the 
State Convention in Franklin manifested 
such concern over the alcohol problem that 
$50 was voted for the use of the commis- 
sion. 

The commission’s efforts will be mainly 
in the sphere of education, working through 
such agencies as denominational literature 
and the many auxiliary bodies. On the 
other hand, the commission will take note 
of the anti-social activities of the liquor 
traffic and combat them whenever circum- 
stances seem to demand it. 

One objective of the program is to pro- 
mote the organization of temperance com- 
mittees in each local church. Definite 
action will be more effective when each 
parish has a group responsible for carrying 
out aims and policies. The advantage 
works both ways. Not only can the com- 
mission keep local groups informed on 
every aspect of the temperance movement, 
but it can receive valuable advice on 
specific problems. Drinking among young 
people seems to be one of the chief worries 
of the parents in our churches, and with 
this problem the commissicn wants to deal 
effectively. 

The commission meets next on Oct. 31, 
and will gladly consider suggestions from 
people in the Massachusetis churches who 
think that the liquor problem should be 
tackled with vigor and not just referred 
to with pious platitudes. Communicate 
with the secretary, 1 Haynes Park, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

R.F.N. 
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Holmes Nails His Thesis to the Door 


OHN HAYNES HOLMES of New York City, in 
a letter to the editor of The Christian Register, 
makes an outline survey of religion in this 
country which in our judgment is as important as 
any document of the times. Thanks to the Register, 
we can use it. That our people may not miss it, 
and that we may register in the most emphatic way 
our approval, we place it at the head of our editorial 
pages. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 


I was delayed in seeing your interesting editorial 
in your September 21st issue, commenting on my 
criticism of the Beards, in their “America in Mid- 
passage,’ for their complete ignoring of religion in 
their 948 pages of minutely catalogued history of events 
in this country during the last fifteen years, “from 
Coolidge to 1938.’’ I hope it is not too late for me to 
comment upon your comment, especially in view of 
the fact that you ask me to do so. 

The essence of your editorial is that the Beards 
ignored religion in their history because there was 
nothing to record. The churches, you suggest, have 
no achievements to their credit worthy of attention. 
“How many great and decisive things,’ you ask, 
“have been put over in this country in the last fifteen 
years by the forces of religion?’ If I had been writing 
“America in Midpassage,’”’ you go on to say, what 
would I have written, “not about the hopes or dreams 
of organized religion in America, but about its actual 
achievements?” 

The first thing to be said in answer to this chal- 
lenge is that it is beside the point. Religion, like 
literature, science, the movies, the radio, is a part of 
the nation’s life, whether it is doing anything important 
or not, and its record, good or bad, is a part of the 
nation’s history. Here is an interest which was central 
in the founding of America, and dominant in its life 
for generations. It holds, the allegiance at this mo- 
ment of some forty to fifty millions of American citi- 
zens, who spend hundreds of millions of dollars in its 
support. It has thousands of preachers and teachers 
who are among the outstanding intellectual leaders of 
the time. What is going on in this field, though it be 
neither “great” nor “‘decisive,”’ is an integral part of 
the nation’s story—surely as much a part as the scores 
of best-sellers and half-forgotten novels and plays 
which clutter up scores of pages in the Beards’ volumi- 
nous book. And if it be actually true that nothing at 
all is going on worthy of notice, then I submit that 
that fact is in itself so momentous as to call for the 


most elaborate discussion in any competent narrative 
of American life. After two thousand years of his- 
tory in the world at large, and three hundred years of 
decisive influence in America, Christianity has come 
to a dead stop in this country! It has dropped out of 
sight as completely as though swallowed by an earth- 
quake! If this is actually true—that America in the 
last fifteen years has been proceeding on her way 
without a vestige of religious influence or guidance— 
then the Beards should have devoted at least a hun- 
dred pages to explaining and interpreting this amazing 
phenomenon of a religionless America. Nothing else 
in all our history at this moment could imaginably 
have been so important. 

A second thing to be said in answer to your chal- 
lenge is that there are plenty of things to be recorded 
about religion in America during these past fifteen 
years by any one who knows what is going on. Had I 
been writing “‘America in Midpassage,’’.as you sug- 
gest— 

(1) I would have surveyed the religious thought 
of this country, by commenting upon the highly sig- 
nificant religious and theological literature which 
has been published and widely read during the last 
decade and a half. I contend that the writings of _ 
such men as Henry N. Wieman, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Walter Marshall Horton, Edward Scribner Ames, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, et al., are a thousand times 
more important than the writings of W. R. Burnet, 
Janet Ayer Fairbank, Blair Niles, Dawn Powell, Og- 
den Nash, O. O. McIntyre, Dorothy Dix, Dale Car- 
negie, all of whom are carefully listed in the Beards’ 
compendium of precious memory. 

(2) I would have told the story of Humanism, in 
its relations to Fundamentalism and Modernism, and 
the whole momentous trend of orthodox and liberal 
religious thought in our time. The Humanist Mani- 
festo, I contend, is at least as important as the Town 
Hall Club and its cocktail hour (p. 805), Mae West’s 
sex appeal (p. 649), or Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My Day”’ 
(p. 782). 

(3) I would have told the story of the community 
church movement and the epoch-making trend in our 
time away from denominationalism to an inclusive 
social organization of religion. I would have re- 
corded the union of the Congregationalists and Dis- 
ciples and the reunion of the Methodists as events of 
momentous significance as marking a new era in the 
history of Protestantism. These are events which 
hold the interest and affect the lives of millions of 
American citizens. They are far more truly a part of 
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our history than any of the stories of Communism and 
of radical art which are here so carefully set down. 
The Writers Congress in New York in 1937 takes up 
over two full pages in the Beards’ book. I could 
name a dozen religious congresses or conventions in 
the last fifteen years of far greater and wider con- 
cern. 

(4) I would have said much about the renaissance 
of a militant Catholicism in this country—more es- 
pecially, the Catholic Action movement. The new 
power of the Roman Church is enormous—much of 
it is beneficent, all of it is history of the first impor- 
tance. Yet the Beards say nothing about it except 
in connection with movie censorship. 

(5) I would have written extensively about the 
work of religion in the field of social reform and hu- 
manitarian endeavor. You are scornful of this work. 
You intimate that social ills have multiplied while 
the churches have remained quiescent and acquies- 
cent. I say this is not true! No story of social prog- 
ress in America can be accurately told today without 
extensive mention of the leadership of the religious 
forces of the country. If there is any outstanding 
peace sentiment in this country, for example, it is due 
more to religion, to churches and synagogues, than to 
any other single influence in the nation’s life. 

I might go on to elaborate my testimony, but this 
letter is already too long. J have said enough, I trust, 
to make my point clear. When the Beards wrote a 
history nearly a thousand pages long and said nothing 
about religion, they were either careless, ignorant, or 
prejudiced. No one of these qualities is worthy of 
scholars. Some day we shall get a real history of these 
times, and then we shall have less about political par- 
ties and platforms, ephemeral books and plays, es- 
thetic fads, popular fashions, and newspaper colum- 
nists, and more about spiritual interests central in the 
lives of millions and still of momentous consequence. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


7 * 


THE VOICE OF THE DENOMINATION 


LL of us who belong to the denomination are 
voices of the denomination. The voice that 
speaks through the printed page in a denomi- 

national journal, in a book or in a letter to a daily 
newspaper may go farther than the voice that sounds 
from a pulpit, but this is not always true. The micro- 
phone stands on many a pulpit and the voice of the 
preacher may go to all parts of the country. 

No minister and no layman can say or do a thing 
that does not, to some extent, commit the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs. A true word, a good deed, 
reflects credit, a false word, a mean deed, discredit. 
It is a law of life. All that we do reacts upon all 
our friends and associates. We are members one of 
another. It is a glorious thought and it is a sobering 
thought. 

Any American speaks for the country. The 
more exalted his position, the more he speaks for the 
country. Any churchman speaks for the Church. The 
more exalted his position the more he speaks for the 
Church. 

Anyone in a position like that of an editor of a 
denominational journal makes a great mistake if he 


does not bear in mind constantly the fact that his 
voice may be taken by outsiders as the voice of the 
Church. But he makes a much greater mistake if that 
knowledge makes him walk timidly and uncertainly 
amid all the conflicting forces of a twentieth century 
society. 

Those of our fellowship who are honestly con- 
cerned because they think that the world at large 
may think all Universalists take the position that 
we take about Hitler and the war, should remember 
that wherever Universalists are known it is pretty 
generally understood that they are a free, independ- 
ent folk and apt to do their own thinking, and that 
wherever The Christian Leader is read only a moron 
could fail to grasp the fact that not everybody agrees 
with the editor. 

A cherished tradition of a free church is a free 
press, and right loyally have Universalists defended 
that tradition. It would be about as futile to at- 
tempt to induce a Universalist convention to impose 
a gag law upon an editor as it would be to make them 
repudiate the Fatherhood of God. 

Nevertheless, when a journal departs from the 
main channel of denominational thought, no longer 
voices the basic principles of the faith, no longer can 
stir enthusiasm for the ideals of the fellowship, a 
new editor is apt to be chosen, and ought to be. 

But any editor worth his salt will be out on the 
firing line. He will be saying things that somebody 
dislikes. And by the same token he will be saying 
things that put cheer and courage into somebody 
else. 

Our beloved brethren who are concerned because 
they think that we speak for the denomination and 
misrepresent it, may take comfort in the fact that they 
also speak, and so far as we can learn they have been 
given great freedom of utterance in showing us up. 

Whatever we say in pulpit or in print is impor- 
tant. It will help or hinder the spread of truth and the 
establishment of justice. But what we are will speak 
with vastly greater power and eloquence. 

Are we the kind of people who are anxious to have 
our own way, or to help mankind? Are we driven by a 
desire to exploit ourselves, or to serve the truth? Are 
we the kind of people who put words into another’s 
mouth that he does not utter, or ascribe to him mo- 
tives that he abhors? In the long run, the sense of 
decency and fair play of Universalists, their treatment 
of one another, will be a voice for the denomination 
that will carry and penetrate, and it will testify whether 
or not the spirit of our religion still lives in our hearts. 


* * 


THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION WAS NEWS 


HE one hundred and fourteenth annual session of 
the New York State Convention of Universalists 
was a. concrete and dramatic illustration of what 

careful planning and intelligent purposefulness can do. 
In spite of the fact that this is General Convention 
year, in spite of the fact that the gathering was held 
at one of the far ends of the big state of New York, the 
attendance at the various sessions was good, because 
the program was a good one and well advertised in 
advance. 


We were unable to be present at the sessions of 
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_ the church school workers, but we heard much about 
those gatherings. The religious educators were both 
esthetic and practical in their program. At the eve- 
ning meeting on Monday the Rochester church school 
presented a pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had.” Next morning Professor Angus MacLean led 
a conference on “What Is the Gospel for Interme- 
diates?” The women’s societies conducted their 
business and listened to Mrs. Ezra Wood, president 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
speaking on “New Plans of Organization.” The 
women not only listened, they debated, and made 
plans for bringing New York into line with the idea of 
an all-Universalist women’s organization. Mean- 
while the ministers were meeting and deliberating the 
problems of administration of both rural and city 
churches. The Rev. Ralph Williamson of Ithaca dis- 
cussed “The Administration of a Rural Church,’ and 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., spoke on 
“The Administration of a City Church.’”’ The minis- 
ters did not restrict themselves to parochial matters, 
however, for they listened also to the Rev. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley of New York City, who spoke on “The 
Church and the World Crisis.’”’ We have it on the 
authority of a layman who listened in that Priestley 
gave his hearers much food for thought. Fay C. 
Parsons, Democrat, newspaper man and _ lifelong 
Universalist, said that he had heard many analyses of 
the present situation, “but never a better one” than 
Priestley gave. 

The opening of the church convention Wednesday 
night was followed by an unusually interesting occa- 
sional sermon and an especially beautiful Communion 
service. The Rev. Harold Haynes of Binghamton 
preached one of the best convention sermons we have 
ever listened to. Speaking on “The Test of Survival,” 
he made a rapid, penetrating, and witty running 
commentary on the New Testament parables, show- 
ing that Jesus did not condemn men for what they 
did but for what they did not do. This illuminated 
his thesis that the test of survival in religion is “use.” 
“Good”’ in itself is nothing. Significance in the re- 
ligious field as in any other is in being good for some- 
thing. Following the sermon the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
minister of the Rochester church, conducted a Com- 
munion service that made the worshipers feel the un- 
broken fellowship of the Christian faith through the 
ages. The sermon and the Communion would alone 
have made that convention worth while. 

For Thursday’s business sessions we believe 
that a disinterested outsider would have had much 
praise, no blame, but some constructive suggestions 
to offer. The manager has naught but humble grati- 
tude for the vote of confidence in The Christian Leader 
and the work of the Universalist Publishing House, 
implemented as it was by a cash appropriation for our 
sustaining fund. The New York Universalists dis- 
cussed the pension plan to be voted on at the Wash- 
ington convention. They gave the plan limited and 
partial approval. They were eager to hear about the 
issues that are to come up at the national convention. 
Lalone spoke for the Headquarters organizations and 
Reamon and Leining spoke for the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention. There was obvious en- 
thusiasm for the forthcoming convention and confident 
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and hopeful expectation that that convention will 
mark a great forward step in our work as a Church. 
We think that an outsider, while being appreciative of 
all this, would have remarked with some surprise the 
singular absence of debate of recommendations and 
resolutions. As long as we stick to the parliamentary 
form of convention we should make the most of it. A 
large part of the value of passing resolutions is the 
education which the assembly gets in the course of 
the debate incidental to the action. With one or 
two exceptions there was no speaking to the ques- 
tions presented in the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Not the least important thing about the Rochester 
convention was an illustrated lecture given at the close 
of the Thursday afternoon session by Dr. Leining and 
the Rev. Charles Wyman. This lecture consisted of 
pictures of the Universalist Church in action assembled 
by Dr. Leining. Here were shown the work of our 
Church from the Publishing House staff through the 
activities of the Sunday school people, the Y. P. C. U., 
the women’s projects and the parent General Con- 
vention. The whole thing was well rounded by a 
spoken continuity written by Dr. Leining and Dr. 
Reamon of Syracuse. The pictures and the lecture 
were received enthusiastically by the delegates. Dr. 
Leining announced that the slides could be secured for 
showing in local churches, and from the many com- 
ments we heard later we predict a rush on his office 
for this service. 

The New York convention had a good press. 
The Rochester papers gave many columns to the pro- 
gram. Why? Because the representatives of the 
press were courteously received and _ intelligently 
treated. The result was good publicity for the cause of 
liberal religion. We could expand on this phase of 
the matter, but suffice it to say: Here was a good 
program and it was news, and it got into the news 
columns because its sponsors did not hide their light 
under a bushel. 

E. H. L. 


* oo 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The British Labor Party has been consistent in 
its opposition to Mr. Chamberlain and to his policies. 
No Laborite will join the Chamberlain Cabinet. But 
it proposes to stand by Chamberlain until a world 
menace is ended and then to see that a just peace is 
made. 


Dr. Robert Dexter of the A. U. A. has a long record 
of service for world peace and for industrial justice, 
but now he will be held up as a war-monger, for he has 
written an article upon the immorality of neutral- 
ity. 


Hitler seemed to have made a grand coup when 
he tied up with Stalin, but the disturbing question 
must be slowly penetrating his cranium: “Have | 
caught a Tartar?” 


It is important to find out who let a mad dog 
loose, but the first job is to catch the dog. 
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“A Colony of Heaven” 


The Occasional Sermon of the Convention 
Owen Whitman Eames 


We are a colony of heaven. Philippians 3 : 20. 


WO years ago, when I was selected to preach the 
Occasional Sermon at this Convention, I began 
to think in terms of a message that would be 

distinctly Universalist in tone—some word which 
would point to our distinctive mission as a denomina- 
tion. 

The course of events, however, during the past 
two years, and particularly the last two months, has 
made it impossible for me to do that. Amid gathering 
clouds of pagan darkness the whole Church of Christ 
stands confronted by a supreme responsibility. The 
world has once again gone astray in the wilderness, 
and men’s souls faint within them. This is no time 
for sectarian emphasis. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, in a recent issue of 
Unitarian Horizons, has splendidly emphasized that 
fact. He does not minimize the importance of loyalty 
to our own immediate tasks. He insists that “our first 
responsibility is to see to it that each of our churches 
shall be strengthened in every possible way.’”’ But 
he reminds us that we have a deeper duty in this 
hour. “In different ways,’ he says, ‘‘according to 
their varying traditions and theologies, all churches 
have as their primary responsibility the maintenance 
of faith in the future. They are outposts of faith. 
When, as now, the circumstances of the time make it 
difficult to hold that faith, the function of churches 
becomes more vital than ever; and as we recognize 
more clearly, under the pressure of events, our com- 
mon responsibility, there comes a new awareness of 
our common heritage.”’ 

There is always the danger that in our denomina- 
tional gatherings we may lose sight of the deeper sig- 
nificance of our being. In patting ourselves on the 
back, or calling each other to task, in repeating old 
slogans and devising new ones, in planning programs 
for increasing our numbers and improving our finances, 
we may easily become so absorbed in the mechanical 
aspects of our work that we overlook the very purpose 
for which the machinery exists, namely, to serve the 
mighty purpose of the Church of God and its holy 
mission on earth. 

With this in mind I am resolved to say to you 
tonight, as Universalists, something which might be 
addressed quite as appropriately to any similar as- 
sembly of Methodists, or Unitarians, or Episcopalians, 
or Baptists—some word which may deepen our aware- 
ness of all that we are and all that we must be if we are 
to meet successfully the challenge of this hour. 

I find that word in a'striking sentence from Paul’s 
letter to the Philippians. Written from a prison cell in 
Rome, this letter is the most intimate, personal and 
radiantly hopeful of any that he sent to the churches. 
The members of the church at Philippi—the first 
founded on European soil—were Paul’s best-beloved 
friends. Far removed from them, in prison and await- 
ing death, he wrote this letter, so full of joyous faith 


and encouragement, urging them to remember— 
however beset by the enemies of Christ—that they 
were citizens of a heavenly city. ‘‘We are a colony of 
heaven,”’ he.said, to use the words of Dr. Moffatt’s 
vivid modern translation. 

“We are a colony of heaven!’ The friends who 
received that message understood what Paul meant. 
Philippi was a colony of Rome. Most of its inhabitants 
could boast of Roman citizenship. No doubt they 
looked down on the little band of Christians who did 
not share that high gift. The members of the little 
church, despised and rejected as they were, must have 
known how it felt to be reproached by their aristo- 
cratic neighbors because they were not citizens of 
Rome. So it is not difficult to imagine how much it 
must have meant to them when they read those words 
written by their beloved leader, reminding them of 
their allegiance to a kingdom greater than any of the 
kingdoms of this earth. 

Yes, they must have said, we are citizens of a 
kingdom greater than Rome. Christ—not Caesar— 
is our King. Our supreme loyalty is to him. Our 
lives are committed to the eventual establishment 
of his kingdom on earth. “We are a colony of 
heaven!” 

There are many definitions of the Church but I 
can think of none that is more truly fundamental than 
this: the Church is a colony of heaven. You and I are 
American Christians of the Protestant tradition, and 
of the Universalist denomination. But these classi- 
fications—American, Protestant, Universalist—are at 
best only incidental parts of what we are. First of all, 
and infinitely more important than anything else we 
may be, we are colonists of heaven, citizens of a city 
not made with hands, sent out into the world from a 
homeland which is eternal. So it is with all Christians 
throughout the world. We are all of us joined in a 
fellowship that knows no geographical frontiers, no 
national or racial barriers, and which transcends the 
bounds of time. ‘‘In Christ there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, barbarian, Scythian, slave or free man.” As the 
writer of a recent article expresses it: ‘“The infinite 
fact is that all the sons of God are living under one 
unseen over-national government, in one eternal and 
indivisible union, whose Ruler is King of kings, Presi- 
dent of presidents, Judge of all judges, and Employer 
of all employers; whose spiritual writs run over all 
man-made boundaries. It is our job to make that 
supernal fact as real as we can, in every way we can, 
to ourselves and to others.’’ To do this demands of 
us an allegiance so high that we think of ourselves 
primarily as sons of God, and only incidentally as 
Americans, or Protestants, or Universalists. This 
must be our spirit and attitude if our claim to the 
name Christian is real and valid, and our membership 
in the Church more than a shallow affectation. 

Does someone say, at this point, “Hold on! Come 
down to earth! What you are describing is a vague 
and impossible dream—an ideal Church which does 
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not exist. You must know that the Church is far from 
being anything like your description of it.”’ 

Ah yes, dear friends, I know that. Of course I 
know it. The Church is not like that at all. Ina day 
of unprecedented opportunity it is somnolent with 
spiritual inertia. Its membership, for the most part, is 
self-centered and self-satisfied, comfortably accepting 
it as an institution to be supported only by an annual 
contribution to the budget and by occasional attend- 
ance at its services. By and large, it is distressingly 
preoccupied with the trivial. 

C. E. Montague, in his book “Rough Justice,” 
contrasts the reaction of a little boy hearing of Jesus 
and the Cross for the first time with the listlessness of 
people to whom it is all a threadbare tale. ‘Uncle 
Quentin,” who till now had been “one of the least dis- 
turbing of men .. . . climbed the pulpit stairs and 
gave out a piece of terrible news—no doubt, Bron felt, 
because so many people were there together and might 
help at once. It was a rending tale of some kind and 
brave man ferociously hurt a long time ago, and feeling 
a dreadful pain, even now, because there was some- 
thing not done which he wanted them all to do. Bron 
wept . . but people seemed to be strangely tran- 
quil. Even when they came out of church they walked 
away as if nothing remarkable had happened.” 

Too many of us today are tragically described by 
that last sentence. Bearing the seal and superscrip- 
tion of Christ, charged with the high commission of 
making his way known among men, we come out of our 
churches and walk away, “as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” As one modern prophet has expressed it in 
a brave and penetrating utterance: “Our program is 
pedestrian; our wisdom of this world; our Lord and 
Master one whom we have reduced to our own level 
and domesticated.” Observing that men today grope 
in darkness—a darkness peopled by terrifying shapes 
beyond their understanding—he asks this searching 
question: ‘But when this near-despairing modern man 
looks to.the Church, what does he see? Does he dis- 
cover in us those who are sure in the midst of unsure- 
ness, courageous and calm in a day of hysteria? Do 
we seem, as he gazes at us, to be such as have looked 
into heaven; such as have found Him who has all things 
safely in His eternal hand? Or does he find us as timid 
as other men, surrendering with them to the clamor 
of a day that is half mad; and only too ready to sub- 
stitute a childish sort of rigmarole for the God-inspired 
adventure into sanity which is really Christianity?” 
An honest answer to that question plainly reveals the 
contrast between the Church as it is and the ideal of 
it as a colony of heaven. 

Yes, I know that the actual Church: is very far 
from the ideal I have described. And I know, too, that 
is precisely what ails us. That is why at this very 
moment in Europe, German Christians are killing 
Polish Christians, and English and French Christians 
are killing German Christians, and all are praying to 
the same God to give them the victory. Because, 
though nominally Christian, they are not colonists of 
heaven. Because the dream of Christ, shining like a 
star in the heavens, high above the sordid aims of earth, 
is obscured to them by the ground-fog of national, 
racial and cultural differences in which they struggle. 
I know that far too often our loyalty to the ideal of 


Christ is crushed into some narrow compartment of 
our lives to make room for other loyalties which should 
be secondary. 

But Isubmit to you that in our moments of deeper 
insight we realize this and confess our guilt. We com- 
pare the Church as it is with the ideal of it as a colony 
of heaven, and are not satisfied. We come from far 
and wide in conventions like this to take counsel to- 
gether as to how we may best unite our efforts to bring 
the actual church a little closer to the ideal. In our 
hearts we know, as George Tyrrell once said in a shin- 
ing sentence, that “God will not ask us what sort of a 
Church have you lived in, but, what sort of a Church 
have you longed for?’”” And the Church we long for is 
a colony of heaven. It has only one function in the 
world, a function which no other organization can ful- 
fill—to bear witness to the Gospel of Jesus, with all its 
deep personal and social implications. It has only 
one responsibility—to make manifest the spirit of its 
Lord in the affairs of everyday life. It has only one 
proclamation to utter—that the way of Christ is the 
way of victory, and that no other way can ultimately 
satisfy the wistful longing in the hearts of men. Itisa 
living temple, building and, built upon, upheld today, 
despite its imperfections, by the spiritual presence of 
him who first lifted it into being. Its business is with 
higher claims than those of any earthly power. It 
dares not be conformed to the world, for its bold ob- 


- jective is the transformation of the world according to 


the pattern of its King. 

For nineteen centuries the sublime audacity of 
that objective has challenged the souls of men, com- 
manding them to spend and be spent in its attainment. 
It lays upon us, and will lay upon our children, the 
same high command. The call of its trumpets sum- 
mons us forward, even amidst the gathering gloom of 
seeming defeat, forward with Christ and those who 
have been his true followers in every generation. It 
bids us risk our lives in the longest, bitterest battle 
ever fought—the battle of right against wrong, of 
light against darkness, of love against hate. In this 
battle of the ages there can be no such thing as neu- 
trality or compromise. We are either with Christ 
or against him. The world’s bright hope or black de- 
spair hangs on the outcome of that battle. 

“We are a colony of heaven.’’ See what that ideal 
meant to the heroes of the faith in the first century. 
Staunchly following its leading, they ‘conquered king- 
doms, administered justice, obtained promises, shut 
the mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, from weakness were made 
strong,” and gave us the Christian Church. 

See what the ideal means in the world today—to 
the valiant company of those in Germany who count 
themselves a colony of heaven. Faithful and resolute 
they stand amid the dark hosts of paganism, nursing 
the little spark of truth which will one day burst into 
flame and consume all that corrupts the German soul. 

So it-may be with us if we are true to the ideal 
that is set before us. So it will be if we lift up our 
hands and hearts to accept the challenge of heaven. 
Let us have the faith and courage of those who refuse 
to compromise with Caesar, who stand firm in their 
allegiance to Him before whose holy presence the 
rulers of earth appear as spiritual pygmies, and who 
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claim citizenship in an everlasting dominion which 
will endure when earthly kingdoms shall have crumbled 
to dust. Let us be true to our commission as colonists 
of heaven, that the kingdoms of this world may be- 
come the Kingdom of our God. 

This is my message. We are met here to embark 
upon a forward-looking program for our churches— 
to engage ourselves in a new venture of faith. Our 
affairs demand skillful and consecrated attention. 
Our responsibilities and problems lie heavy upon us. 
Never before have our churches faced such an oppor- 
tunity as confronts them in this hour. Never, in 
spite of all outward appearances, has there been a time 


so acceptable—so full of deliverance. ‘Now is the 
accepted time!’”’ May we, in all the councils and de- 
liberations of this convention, guard against the dan- 
ger of becoming so involved in mere technicalities 
that we lose sight of the ideal which brings us together. 

In a day of confusion and strife, at once dark with 
despair and bright with promise, may we remember 
the words of Paul: ‘We are a colony of heaven.” 
May we emphasize anew the glory of the Christian 
faith. May we reflect something of the spirit of 
Rupert Brooke, who said, in a day as dark as this: 
“‘Now, God be thanked who has matched us with His 
hour.” 


The Inextinguishable Light 


George A. Gay 


Amid the darkness the Light shone, but the dark- 
ness did not master it. John1: 5. 

AN needs stimulation of his highest centers of 
thinking and feeling; he also needs comfort, 
assurance, hope. The words of our text en- 

courage us to hope that no matter how great the dark- 
ness, either in the experience of the individual or of 
the social group, light at last will prevail. 

The light of truth has shone through all the ages 
during which man has existed, and it has throughout 
these ages been in uninterrupted struggle with dark- 
ness. There has been no time in history when the 
light of truth was unobstructed, neither has there 
been a time when it was completely extinguished. No 
matter how evil the conditions of any time the light 
stillshone. It may have been relegated to an obscure 
corner, and few may have recognized it, but it shone 
nevertheless. Therein lies man’s hope for the future. 

Let us look at man through the centuries and 
under various conditions in an endeavor to discover if 
we can make a general application of our text which by 
itself indicates only one specific case. Is it possible to 
believe that amid the darkness the light shone, but 
the darkness did not master it? 

In the physical life of man we observe what the 
light of knowledge of how to live as an animal has 
accomplished. Man learned how to exist despite every 
circumstance and every agency which seemed to stand 
in his way. Earthquake and flood and fire and tor- 
nado and drought and pestilence and starvation could 
not destroy the race of man. He learned how to over- 
come every obstacle, and he is still learning how to 
master the darkness, even though at times it seems 
as though the darkness must master him. In the first 
chapter of Genesis we have a beautifully conceived 
summary of the commanding position of man, and if 
we continue our reading of the Bible we shall discover 
in other books, notably in the Psalms and the New 
Testament, that man always is regarded as a superior 
being. But let us not forget that the book of Genesis 
was not written until after man had been an inhabitant 
of the earth for countless generations. The writer of 
this book was not giving to his readers a revelation— 
he was giving to them an explanation of man’s place 
in the scheme of things. 

By learning to use his head, his hands and feet, 


man has established his dominion over the physical, 
material world. Earth and sea and air he now manages 
to his own advantage. Discovery, invention, ambition, 
hunger, thirst, and human need generally have driven 
man to conquer his world. Amid the darkness the 
light shone, but the darkness did not master it. 

While in reality it is impossible to disentangle 
the strands which are woven into the life of man, for 
the sake of convenience we make a distinction be- 
tween the physical and the mental or intellectual 
qualities. Thus we say that the light of knowledge of 
elements not purely physical, what we call the cultural 
elements, helped to dispel ignorance and to elevate 
mankind. , 

As man struggled against the physical he won his 
victories as his mental faculties were sharpened, and 
as this process continued those mental abilities de- 
veloped in remarkable ways. Man learned not only 
how to use his hands and his head, but he learned how 
to interpret some of the laws of living. More than 
that, he began to discover higher uses for his varied 
talents. And he also found enjoyment and stimulation 
in his dreams. Thus language, painting, architecture, 
ceramics, writing, philosophy, music, drama, religion, 
and science were slowly introduced. Indeed, amid the 
darkness the light shone, but the darkness did not 
master it. 

This leads to the further conclusion that the light 
of knowledge of moral relationships emerged and 
spread. Man discovered truth in the realm of be- 
havior. Right and wrong took on meaning. What- 
ever reasons may be adduced to account for the de- 
velopment of man’s morality, the fact remains that 
man was learning how to get along with his fellowmen. 
A further fact is apparent, that the longer the race 
continued to exist the higher the moral standards have 
been raised. In ethical insights and moral practices 
man has seen light. In ancient China a very remark- 
able system of ethics was promulgated. In India 
another great system was established. Among the 
Assyrians and Egyptians and Hebrews ethical idealism 
existed, and the precepts of the ancient sages con- 
stitute a universal morality. Christianity in addition 
to its theological doctrines elaborated a lofty ethical 
idealism, and through the centuries these basic ideas 
have been applied to specific cases, and a great body of 
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ways of living in society has been incorporated in laws 
and habits of living. Today, when we are sometimes 
fearful lest the entire fabric should collapse because of 
the unleashing of everything evil of which man is 
capable, we yet may pause to take account of stock and 
find encouragement, because there are still multitudes 
who have not yielded to the pressure. Amid the dark- 
ness the light shines, but the darkness does not master 
it. 

We continue our exploration of man’s intellectual 
and emotional activities and we encounter the influ- 
ence and the results of what is designated as religion. 
Religion is hard to define, but man lives in the light of 
the knowledge which his religious feelings and ideas 
have combined to give him. In fact, it is from the 
realm of religious thinking that this picture of a 
struggle between light and darkness has been pro- 
duced. Man has gazed upon the sunlight and has 
observed its effects. He has watched the darkness 
creeping over the earth as night approached. And 
he has known of some things that occur often in the 
darkness and he has imagined many others. He has 
associated darkness with evil, and light with good. 
The Persians developed their religious structure upon 
the eternal opposition of light and darkness. They 
identified the good God with light and the Satanic 
being with darkness. But Zoroaster, the great re- 
former of the Persian faith, dared to believe that the 
God of light would at last win the victory. The ideas 
of the Christians owe much to Persia’s faith. 

Time does not permit an adequate discussion of 
the many factors which enter into man’s religious ideas 
and practices, but we must now turn to our text as it 
embodies the great hope of the followers of Jesus. The 
writer of the gospel of John goes to Genesis for the 
background of his first chapter. He takes the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, especially the first, and 
introduces his gospel with a reference to the creation 
of the world and of man. The Logos, or Divine 
Word, or Wisdom, existed in the beginning. It was 
with God, it was of God, and therefore Divine. It 
created the wor'd. John personalizes this Logos. In 
this Person, this Divine Person, life lay. This life 
was the light of men The real Light, which enlightens 
every man, was comins then into the world. He en- 
tered the world. He beme flesh and tarried among 
us, says John. Nobody h& ever seen God, but God 
has been unfolded by the biyine One, the only 
Son. 
On this basis John presents his i+erpretation of 

Christ. There can be no denial that the canception is 
one of the loftiest and most beautiful religinys doc- 
trines to receive man’s approbaton, and to intyjence 
millions of people for nearly twenty centuries. Our 
interest at this time is limited t) the significance of 
our text. In the religious though of man, and the re- 
ligious development of man, it is: fact that amid the 
darkness the light shone, but tle darkness did not 
master it. Herein lies the hope ¢ mankind. In the 
life and teachings of Jesus as well a:in the body of doc- 
trines which have grown up about lim the end of it all 
is a victory of light. 
The light of knowledge of all tat man has mas- 
tered has shone upon the world becase it has been in- 
_ earnated in certain outstanding indixduals. In other 


\ 
words, truth has become flesh and blood and it has 
dwelt among us, and we have seen revealings of 
God. 

Often the darkness about us is deep and fears are 
abroad in the land, but light still shines. The great 
imperative is that man must seek this light. 

Such names as St. Francis in religion and reform, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, and others help 
us to understand how scientific knowledge grew. In 
mathematics, in astronomy, in medicine and surgery, 
in education, in manual arts, in the discovery and 
utilization of steam, in the harnessing of electricity, 
along all avenues of research, patient men and women 
contributed to human wellbeing through their scien- 
tific knowledge. They fought against ignorance and 
persecution and ridicule and sometimes violent death, 
but amid the darkness the light shone, and the dark- 
ness did not master it. 

Twenty-one years ago there was the beginning of 
a readjustment following the most extensive and disas- 
trous war mankind had ever fought. Miaillions of us 
now living passed through that terrible time either as 
active participants in battle or as sympathetic helpers 
back at home. In twenty years we have seen the chaos 
of that war followed by a still greater disturbance of 
all nations, and now another conflict seems about to 
plunge the family of mankind into terror and hatred 
and injustice and death. 

But we must not forget that during that World 
War more was learned about surgery than had been 
known at any former time, the ministry to sick, 
wounded and distressed human beings was more ef- 
fective than at any other time, and religion undoubt- 
edly was stripped of many superstitions and false ideas, 
and obliged to look at life from a more scientific 
point of view and modify its theories to meet new ways 
of living. It was again demonstrated on a scale here- 
tofore unprecedented that the only religion worth 
having and saving is love for mankind. Whatever 
more may be involved within the religious frame- 
work, that is the central fire. 

Men who will face the facts and who will to think 
and think deeply upon religious subjects are increas- 
ingly convinced that man’s faith cannot be placed in 
changing philosophies, in political ideas, in govern- 
ments, in money, or in power. These are too ephem- 
eral. The representative of all true living is Jesus of 
Nazareth, and in his principles of living alone can 
good will be found. No matter how extensive our 
knowledge, no matter how great our armies, no matter 
how swollen our money-bags—all is vanity unless 
there is within the heart the will to love God and to 
love man, and to practice what Jesus offered to man- 
kind—the way of understanding, the way of mutual 
forgiveness and help. 

All was not lost in that war, all will not be lost in 
the present struggle. There were advances, there were 
gifts bestowed upon man, there were lines of progress. 
The picture is not all in black. Amid the darkness the 
light shone, but the darkness did not master it. 

We older men and women dread the events which 
now are before us. We cannot understand how nations 
can be led into war. We are gloomy and discouraged. 
What we most need is not only the wisdom to discover 
the way out of this war-madness, but also the faith to 
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enable us to see the light where it shines through the 
darkness. God is in history, and He does not desert 
man. However black the skies, God is still within 
the process of unfolding life. Man must discover Him 
anew and then remain loyal to Him, for it is man who 
has deserted God. 

A few weeks ago, while waiting for a train, I 
visited the Heinz Memorial Chapel on the campus of 
the University of Pittsburgh. In that building there 
are many of the most beautiful windows in America. 
And these windows commemorate the great light- 
bearers of civilization. Each window is dedicated to a 
certain theme, and scores of human figures are worked 
into the paintings. Discoverers, inventors, merchants, 
bankers, mechanics, farmers, housewives, musicians, 
artists, cathedral builders, doctors, nurses, mothers, 


Frances Willard and 


teachers, saints and martyrs—all are there. And in 
addition thereto is the figure of the Son of Man from 
humble stable to spiritual triumph. I sat in the silence 
and permitted the sheer beauty of the place to quiet 
my troubled soul, and while I sat thus the sun sent 
its rays through the thousands of pieces of glass, and 
all the figures in that glass shone, their robes of white 
or gold, of purple or scarlet, brilliant, gorgeous. The 
chapel had been in darkness, but now it glowed with 
light. 

Let this be a suggestion for us. May our drooping 
spirits find refreshment, may our highest life be 
aroused to new activity and confidence as we recall 
John’s great words: 

Amid the darkness the Light shone, but the dark- 
ness did not master it. 


Mary A. Livermore 


Mary Traffarn Whitney 


RANCES WILLARD, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of whose birth is this year being observed, 
is chiefly known as a temperance reformer and 

the organizer of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. She was that and much more. As a young 
girl, when her older brother went to college she asked, 
“Why don’t girls go to college?’””, When he at twenty- 
one went to vote she asked, ‘‘Why don’t girls vote 
when they are twenty-one?’ Those two questions 
of her youth remained with her, and the cause of the 
higher education of women and that of woman suf- 
frage constituted vital elements in her work for total 
abstinence. She fitted herself for a career in the edu- 
cational field, and sacrificed a proffered salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars as’ president of a woman’s 
college to respond to the call to become leader of 
the temperance movement with no financial pros- 
pects. 

In organizing the work of the W. C. T. U. she 
became convinced that votes for women constituted 
an important element in the battle against the liquor 
interests, contrary to the general sentiment of the 
women with whom she was associated. When she 
pressed the matter an opposer exclaimed, “You 
might have been a leader, now you will be only a 
scout.” 

Her forward look anticipated three movements 
which have since become prominent. We are wit- 
nessing the drawing together of religious denomina- 
tions and the breaking down of creedal barriers today, 
but this was effectively accomplished among women 
in the W. C. T. U. It might truthfully have been said: 
Here there is neither Methodist nor Baptist, nor 
Unitarian nor Catholic, all are one. Only a woman. 
who was an active member during the years of the 
organization’s greatest activity and influence can 
appreciate the completeness of this unity. Frances 
Willard, being reproved for speaking on a platform 
with Mary A. Livermore because she was a Uni- 
tarian, declined to work in a field in which such nar- 
rowness and prejudice prevailed. 

Again, we are now hearing much about adult 
education as a new movement, but the W. C. T. U. 


provided a most important agency for the education 
of its members in its well-organized departments. 
What science there was at that time bearing upon the 
subjects under investigation was applied. The ideal 
was for zntelligent work for the betterment of society. 
Great numbers of women in every state of the Union 
carried through their lives the educational uplift 
acquired in this work. Again in today’s struggle be- 
tween capital and labor we may look back to what 
Frances Willard said when they were “dangerous 
doctrines” for any one who was seeking popularity, 
but that she never did. She compared capital and 
labor to the two hands. Labor represented the rigkt 
hand and capital the left. ““The left hand will first give 
way,” she said. “I believe there will be no private 
property, no private opportunities of educatisn and 
culture.” f 

It was Mary A. Livermore who alone zmong her 
advisers inspired Frances Willard to taXe the tem- 
perance leadership in preference to the More promising 
offer in the educational field. Mrs. Livermore was 
prophetic in her vision. She sav the future of a great 
reform movement and the ad-Ptation of Miss Willard 
as its leader. It is safe tozay that those two women 
were the greatest leaders Of women of the nineteenth 
century. Unfortuns¢ely for the women of the Uni- 
versalist and Uniarian denominations, very few iden- 
tified themselves with the work of those two leaders. 
Mrs. Livemore was for nine years Massachusetts 
presidext of the W.C. T. U. and for some years was 
presifent of the stste Woman Suffrage Association. 
Her greatest servicé Was as a platform lecturer. She 
io anticipated new movements, among them that of 
industrial co-operation. 

They differed in temperament and method of 
work, but they wer alike in the great human qualities 
of sympathy ang sense of human _ brotherhood. 
Though differing i creed they were sincere believers 
in the religion of @sus, and intensely religious. They 
were broad-mindd and fearless in uttering what to 
them was the tth, and never sought popularity. 
We can only e¥laim, how much is their influence’ 
needed among t€ women of today! 
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At the Sign of a Harp , 


John M. Trout 


HE story is told how one of the earlier saints, 
asked by his superiors what he would be willing 
to give up, requested time for consideration and 

then brought back the reply, “I am willing to give up 
everything except my harp.” 

This does not imply that the saint was a skilled 
musician, like David in early times or like Saint Cecilia 
in a later generation. Neither are we to assume that 
he wanted to run away from life or the world as these 
were. If he had been asked whether he would like to 
go to a heaven where there were ten thousand harps 
and many singing angels, very likely he would have 
said, ‘‘I prefer to remain in the world where I am; I 
am needed and it is the part of honor to stay.” 

Why then did the saint give up many other things 
and retain his harp? 

Of course we cannot say certainly, but we can 
imagine that there were two main reasons. In trying 
hours its strains might give relief. Besides, its gentle, 
perfectly clear and penetrating notes might keep alive 
his dreams of a better time, when these dreams were 
in great danger of being shattered. - 

Human nerves and sensibilities are delicate, 
easily strained to the breaking point. There must 
be relief, and a harp may afford that for us as it did in 
the life of the unknown but often sorely tried saint. 

That is all the more necessary when the times are 
evil or uncertain. When clouds keep coming back 
after rain, one misfortune following another, when 
hours are long and assignments are repeated day after 
’. day, when we cannot tell what is in the offing, when we 
cannot clearly foresee or predict any certain outcome, 
when war clouds rise and grow constantly thicker, a 
harp retained can become our defender against spiritual 
depression or breakdown. 

Those who follow short wave broadcasts have 
observed:how musical numbers have increased during 
recent weeks from beleaguered or threatened or 
blacked-out cities—dance music, largos and sym- 
phonies and familiar songs. Warsaw’s answer to 
destroying wings overhead was Chopin’s Polonaise. 

And if in days to come we hear America singing 
more and more it will mean that we are doing it to 
relieve tension and to keep our poise. 

This is the reason, or one of the reasons, why a 
wise man said once, ‘“There is a time to laugh.”’ He 
meant relieving laughter, when the atmosphere is 
charged with too much seriousness arising from un- 
certainty. Some of the friends of the President felt 
almost scandalized when Abraham Lincoln opened a 
critical meeting of his Cabinet by reading some pas- 
sages from Artemus Ward. Now, in the light of the 
years, we understand how that lonely man could not 
have gone through a long civil war, and have shoul- 
dered all the responsibilities that he did, without 
some kind of harp—in his case a very crude instru- 
ment for the soul’s relief, laughter, jokes, stories from 
the backwoods even. 

But we do not need to apologize either for him or 
for ourselves. After a monotonous week, in office or 
mill or household, people want to sing or dance or just 


frolic, anything to give their spirits a rebound. Often 
when people have a most serious business or profes- 
sional decision to make they preface the day of de- 
cision by the lightest entertainment they can find. 

Two or three weeks ago, just after the march of 
armies had begun in Europe, a rector in London, one 
of those parts of London most exposed to air raids, 
said to his congregation: “I am not going to talk to 
you about the war on Sunday, because you have 
enough of it during the week.’”’ He was not unpa- 
triotic, any more than his people were. Neither was 
he seeking escape from his world by trying to live in 
some seventh heaven. He knew what was in man, 
how much stress and strain the average person can 
stand, and incidentally he suggested one of the great 
missions of religion in every age, the use of the harp or 
some other instrument of joy to lessen the fret and 
strain to which human beings are subject. 

At times when we come to church it is not to be 
told our duty. We know our duty. Neither do we 
come to solve some world problem which cannot im- 
mediately be solved. We do not crave exhortations. 
What moves us is a gentle prayer, soft organ notes, 
or chimes ringing from a distant tower, and we go 
away feeling as if a weight had been lifted from our 
spirits. 

In. one crucial hour, all will recall, Jesus said to 
his friends, “From now on I am not going to talk 
much with you”’—about what? It was the night be- 
fore judgment in Pilate’s palace, the night before a 
lonely march through the Damascus Gate, the night 
before his cross on a hilltop. These things did not 
need to be talked about; they were already too close 
to all the company. But what he did say about vine- 
yards, and shepherds in the field, and shelters against 
winds and storms, was like balm for wounded spirits. 
There was a harp in the upper room. 

In days present and to come the Church may 
need to remind men of duty, to set forth anew the 
abiding principles of the Christian faith, but not with- 
out keeping a door open into silence and release where 
the soul can find itself again and regather its scattered 
strength. 

The other compelling reason why in times like 
these we must keep our harp is danger that faith itself 
may collapse. Historically and symbolically this in- 
strument suggests man’s hope. Its clear, penetrating 
and gentle notes can help our dreams. It speaks of 
what angels and men most want on earth, good will 
and peace. There are times when good souls feel like 
hanging up their harps, giving way to doubt and 
despair. But if we accept confusion and setbacks and 
depressions as final, we ourselves are lost. Facing 
facts just as they are, we are bound to reach beyond 
them. Through darkness must come a heartening 
note, springing out of the very nature of things, 
which revives courage and enables us to keep on the 
march toward a better, although at present invisible, 
country. 

Silence was certainly broken in that upper room. 
There is a strain of good cheer, an assurance that 
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those halted for the moment would yet arrive, that 
light would yet master darkness, never the reverse. 
On another occasion a little later when churches 
seemed to be in revolt and the apostle of Christianity 
to the Gentiles on the point of collapse, Paul tries to 
describe his state of mind, and quite unconsciously 
breaks into rhythm. Poetry is hope’s native tongue. 
This is how the refrain runs: 

Harried, but not hemmed in; 

Perplexed, but not despairing; 

Persecuted, but not abandoned; 

Struck down, but not destroyed. 


Once the question was asked: Why are there so 
many songs and so many harps, to the number of ten 
thousand times ten thousand, in the last book of the 
New Testament, which we call Revelation? The 
answer is, it represents one farther stage in the Chris- 
tian conquest of despair. It comes out of persecution. 
It is the Christian answer to the materialism and 
cruelty of the Roman empire. Not Caesar but Christ 
is king, and in the end the kingdoms of this world 
are to become his kingdom. 

Part of the wonder and appeal of so-called spirit- 
uals is not just melody, but the fact that the melodies 
are the human soul’s answer to slavery. Once when I 
asked a descendant of former slaves about the spirit- 
uals he replied: ‘““You know all those people in the 
cotton fields had a harp under the rough garments 
close to their hearts, and when the overseers were at 
the other end of the row they sounded it: 

‘Go down Moses; 

Tell old Pharaoh, 

Let my people go.’”’ 
Against a singing world neither the old nor the new 
Pharaoh prevails. 

Those who predict an early end of the Jewish 
race reckon without this people’s perennial refusal 
to accept extermination or defeat, from the days of 
their first prophets until now. Today Robert Nathan 
speaks for them, sometimes with laughter that diverts 
attention from misery, or with matchless descriptions 
of the great trek which is to bring them back to the 
mountains of Israel, or in the outbreak of a matchless 


sonnet. While a race sings it has more than a chance 


to live. 


Now from the world the dream of God is gone, 
And men in darkness move and are afraid ... . 
Turn not away, or cry that all is lost; 

Ttisiowsno, = - 

For still the heart, by love and pity wrung, 

Finds the same God as when the world was young. 


And latest exiles and pilgrims resist the extinction of 
hope and the death of their dreams just as fervently 
as earlier ones. 

Yesterday, Eduard Benes was president of a grow- 
ing democratic state. Now his state is absorbed and 
he is once more, as in 1914-17, a man without a coun- 
try. But there is no despair. When he speaks he 
tells us that he confidently expects his people to come 
back: ‘‘We shall live again.’”’ Honored above most 
men, the idol of the literary world, loyal to his home- 
land as long as he could remain in it, Thomas Mann 
is confident of “‘the coming victory of democracy,” 
because humanity, to which the present German sys- 
tem does violence, is bound to reassert itself. Men 
cannot forever keep peoples deprived of the very stuff 
out of which human life is made, freedom and truth and 
honor. 

Here, then, is the plain mission of the Church in 
times like these, not merely to define issues and build 
outlines for better days, but also to keep eternal notes 
sounding over all wastes and through deepest dark- 
ness. 

In this constant summons to courage and hope 
let organs sound with harps. Sometimes fingers fall 
on the keys and men ask—we all do—why do so 
many discords rush in? Then we let fingers fall a 
second time and we marvel to notice how notes blend, 
how even discords can be absorbed into harmonies, 
as Robert Browning said once, 


Out of three sounds we frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star. 


So, in spite of the discords, perhaps because of 
them even, 
A resting place is found, 
The C major of this life. 


A Call to Our Fellow Christians’ 


ITH grieving heart and stricken conscience we 
confront the fact of war. But we are not in 
despair. God, whose holy love is declared in 

Jesus Christ, is not in eclipse except as we have turned 
from Him to walk in our own shadow. He has made 
us for Himself; and, be the night short or long, we 
shall yet praise Him. 

We call upon the churches to repent. Every land 
has some share in the common guilt and the Christians 
in every land have followed their Master only “afar 


*A statement issued October 9 by the Rev. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, which includes twenty-four national denominations 
in its membership. The message “‘represents the consensus of 
judgment which it was possible for sixty representatives of the 
churches to arrive at after discussing the issues for two days.” 


off.”” Penitence is the mood that best becomes us. 
We must lead the world’s contrition if we would 
minister to the world’s tragic need. 

We call upon the churches to keep and strengthen 
their world-wide bonds. Despite the cleft and vio- 
lence of war there is a world-wide Christian family, in 
which even now, across the chasms of war, men of all 
nations can realize their kinship in Christ. 

We call upon the churches to defend the liberties 
of press, platform and pulpit which war anywhere 
harshly threatens, and especially to uphold that free- 
dom of conscience without which past martydoms are 
betrayed and victory becomes defeat. 

We call upon the churches to pronounce war an 
evil thing alien from the mind of Christ. To those 
who for conscience’ sake cannot fight, war is anath- 
ema. To those who fight for conscience’ sake war 
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is still evil, though they believe it an inescapable choice 
in this present evil world. From the baleful wind of 
the last war we now reap the whirlwind. Thought and 
conscience will be cleared if we brand war as evil. 

We call upon the churches now to seek peace, not 
for safety’s sake or for profit’s sake but for Christ’s 
sake and a kindlier world. We could not, and would 
not, be immune from the world’s problems and pain. 
By generous gift and practical service let us know ‘‘the 
fellowship of his suffering’ in war-torn lands. By 
trenchant thought let us explore the hidden causes of 
war. With willingness to sacrifice let us join with 
others in preparing the outlines of a just peace, of an 
economic life undisfigured by poverty and greed, and 
of a world order in which the common need and service 
of all nations may find a home. 

We call upon the churches now to reaffirm good 
will when ill will is rife. It is our task now, while re- 
sisting hatred, to cleave to the right; while guarding 
against misleading propaganda, to discern moral 
issues and to stand for the truth; to dismiss hysteria 
in the strength of a quiet spirit and, for Christ’s sake, 
who bade us “love one another,” to refrain from bitter 
condemnation. 

We call upon the churches now to make unfailing 
intercessions. It is our deepest task, our spiritual 
and creative enterprise, to pray without ceasing in 
his name who prayed for all men from a cross. 

So shall the Church be his body, the new incarna- 
tion of his spirit among men. “Hope thou in God, 
for we shall yet praise him who is the help of our 
countenance and our God.” 


HAPPINESS WANTED 
Sheldon Shepard 


ANY charges can be brought against our civilization. In- 
deed, it is now proving itself so weak that the wisest 
students of history and contemporary life doubt if it can survive 
its present mortal illness. War-fires in Europe, poverty and hate 
in America, distress and uncertainty everywhere, indicate that 
we are about at the crisis of the disease. What wi!l happen none 
can say. 

The severest criticism of our civilization is that it has so 
miserably failed to produce happiness for its people. It is safe to 
state that on the whole this generation in Western civilization is 
of all ages the most miserable. War, oppression, crime, suicides, 
illness and terror all testify to the failure. 

We go faster, but seemingly only to reach the hospital more 
quickly. We develop more power and turn it upon ourselves to 
crush us. We possess more knowledge concerning ourselves, and 
use it in vicious straining of nerves and vital organs. We are in 
closer communication with all the world, knowing at its happen- 
ing the news of the remotest corner, yet we follow in the wake of 
him who wades the streams of blood. 

This unparalleled unhappiness comes strangely at the period 
of modern development when the lands are flooded as never be- 
fore with the materials of happiness. Potential joy sings over 
the slender wires carrying into men’s homes the white gold of the 
mountain waterfall. It flows from the earth into millions of 
engines. The automatic machine’s other name is potential 
blessing. Physiology and psychology have discovered man to 
himself so that he can learn if he will to play the melodies of 
peace and pleasure on the strings of his heart. 

The picture is at once encouraging and discouraging, full of 
despair and fraught with hope. Go on as we are, and there is 
but one outcome—some final desperate lunge of the race in 
savage despair to the destruction of present civilization. The 


next stage ahead of us is, logically, taut nerves, distorted brains,. 
blind hearts running wild in a final valiant, but futile, effort to 
salvage something by the heroic gesture of a useless war. 

We rush on toward the end of civilization without even pre- 
paring farewells. An English prince was once performing very 
badly in drilling a squad on a ship under the eyes of a grizzled 
and severe military officer. The quadrail was down, and at one 
time the men were marching toward the end of the ship as though 
to walk off into the sea. The embarrassed prince was giving 
no orders, and the exasperated officer shouted at him: “My God, 
man, can’t you at least say goodby to your men?” If we are to 
continue unhalted in the way we are going, some of us at least 
ought to see the logical outcome and cry goodby to all the values 
of our institutions and our dreams. 

The utter uselessness of it all is, however, its very note of hope. 
Catching its pitch, we can play the whole harmony of the peaceful 
future. It is our ignorance which destroys us—ignorance of the 
use of tools created by our knowledge. Poor humanity, dis- 
torted in its one-sided development! We know so much, and so 
little. In our emptiness, we possess such riches. We need but 
to put the potentialities of abundance to the test of the common 
good; to measure our indulgences by their final quota of pleasure: 
to make chains of goodwill of the bonds which have drawn the 
world so close together. That is all. And it is so little to learn. 
The very processes about to destroy us are vainly trying to lead 
the way. 

Give this generation a technique for its own happiness, and 
it will not only bless itself, but march in the vanguard of long 
centuries of progress which will lead the race into the kingdom 
of its heart’s desire. Let it go on as it is, without that method, 
and the pages of history will once more be turned by the blood- 
stained fingers of destruction. 

* * * 
HAVE YOU SUFFERED ‘“‘CONSCIOUSNESS’’? 


A newspaper report of an automobile accident a few days 
ago concluded with this statement: ‘‘One of the victims suffered 
consciousness.’ It is an arresting phrase. There is no need 
greater or more widespread than the need for “suffering con- 
sciousness.”’ There is need of a conscious awareness of how life 
looks and feels to millions of people on whose backs the burdens 
of our day and civilization rest heavily and cut cruelly. When 
one seeks to dull the edge of pain by taking mental and moral 
narcotics to prevent sympathy and awareness from keeping the 
mind and soul alive, one moves into a little toy world, behind 
barricades. 

A book published this spring has a strange title, 
Death of a Yale Man,” by Malcolm Ross. The title has not 
been popular with some people at Yale. It sounds as though 
the book had been written at Harvard. But the title has real 
meaning. Malcolm Ross says he was a Yale man in the sense 
that his mental and spiritual outlook was bounded by the campus 
limits. The world to him was the world of a class, a privileged 
economic group. He got a job selling bonds, like a thousand 
other Yale men. Then ‘‘came the dawn’’—in his case the de- 
pression. He lost his job. He got off his regular beat, and went 
to work with laborers in the oil fields, in half a dozen other fields 
of work. He began to learn what life was like to millions of 
Americans. In other words, he ‘‘suffered consciousness” of the 
real wide world. The ‘‘Yale man’’ died, and a human being was 
born, a bigger and better man. A jolt into ‘‘consciousness”’ is 
the luckiest bump anyone may have.— Halford E. Luccock, in 
Zions Herald. 


“The 


* ok * 


A constructive critic wrote Phelps, the late editor of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate, offering suggestions about material 
that might be substituted for other published in the Advocate. 
By return mail came back a copy of the Advocate with a request 
that the critic mark what he would leave out. The editor never 
got the paper back. The “kill’’ was so insignificant that the 
critic was ashamed to return the paper with the few elimina- 
tions.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


*‘WHEN FOR THE TRUTH HE OUGHT TO DIE”’ 


_ o the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations to you, sir, for your editorial, “Suffering and 
Disillusion.”” How true it is that the best of a nation is always 
taken by Mars, although there is a certain amount of leaven in 
that it builds men’s minds and bodies as well as destroys. 

This editorial of yours reminds me forcibly of the inscription 
over the East Gate at Brown University Campus, which is as 
follows: ‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe when for the truth he 
ought to die.”” The above has always appealed to me very 
strongly, and it may be perchance that some of the blood of the 
early Christian martyrs runs in my veins. 

Congratulations again, sir, and may this message of yours 
be seen by those who would seek to protect themselves and our 
future by thrusting their part of the load of civilization from off 
their back with the thought that it is not their war. 

A. I. Russell. 

Providence, R. I. 


* 26 


CLEAR, COURTEOUS AND POSITIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a column from the church page of last Satur- 
day’s local paper. 

At the time the editorial here quoted appeared in the 
Leader I was strongly moved to write you, expressing my per- 
sonal disapproval of the editorial, but other matters claimed my 
attention and I did not get around to do so. Now that the local 
paper and The Christian Century of this week have quoted from 
this editorial I must register my protest. 

I realize that your stand on war, and on our entrance into 
this one, is the result in part of your experience during the 
World War, when you saw war from the front row, with the in- 
describable destruction and suffering inflicted by Germany on 
a neutral nation ever before you. I know that you share the 
feeling of most Americans, including myself, in wanting to see 
the menace of Fascism, Communism, and Hitlerism removed, and 
all that we hold precious defended and preserved. 

You and I part company as to the most efficacious means of 
achieving these ends. Unless I misunderstand you, you think 
that it may be necessary for the United States to enter this war 
to aid the cause of democracy, justice, and freedom ‘‘by money, 
by munitions . . . . and all other means in our power.”’ You 
do not say whether ‘‘all other means” include the sending of an 
army and navy to fight in Europe, but there will be many who 
will so interpret your words. 

Whatever past wars may have accomplished in achieving 
high ends, I cannot see how modern warfare can hope to do so. 
The results of the World War and the opening moves in the 
present conflict would seem to indicate that modern war de- 
stroys, not tyranny and oppression, but democracy, justice, 
freedom. 

I hardly need to remind you of the past history of England 
and France so far as imperialistic conquest is concerned—some of 
that history as late as the colonies gained by these countries 
following the World War. Nor do I need to point out that 
neither England nor France revealed much concern to preserve 
democracy, justice, and freedom in Germany during the struggle 
of that nation to establish itself as a republic after the World War. 
Nor do I need to remind you that England and France did not 
exactly distinguish themselves for their defense of democracy 
during the recent Spanish civil war when all indications seemed 
to point to the attempt on the part of the aristocracy, the landed 
class, and the Roman Catholic Church to preserve their control 
over Spain against an attempt on the part of the masses to achieve 
a larger measure of freedom from such domination. Moreover, if 
this is a war in Europe today to defend democracy and end brute 
force, all I can say is that England and France have chosen some 
strange allies. Poland has hardly set a shining example of de- 


mocracy since the World War. England and France anxiously 
sought an alliance with Russia, and they would welcome Italy 
eagerly to their side. 

In view of these facts some of us are convinced that the pres- 
ent conflict is at bottom the struggle on the part of England and 
France to maintain their dominant economic and political ad- 
vantage and of those in the seats of authority to preserve their 
vested interests and power, while on the other side is a group of 
nations who will use any means, not excepting war and the de- 
struction of civilization, in an attempt to gain those things with- 
out which they cannot preserve their national life. I hate what 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and the militarists of Japan are doing, 
but I also see no reason why the United States should help Eng- 
land and France by money, by munitions, or other means, if such 
action is designed to help England and France preserve the status 
quo created by the Versailles Treaty. There are other ways by 
which the United States could better help England and France. 

But I did not start this letter with the intention of trying to 
convert you to my position. You have a right to your own con- 
clusions. My protest is that I do not feel you have any right to 
place the Universalist Church in a false light so far as the publie 
is concerned or to commit us as a denomination or as individual 
members of it to a position which I very much doubt is the posi- 
tion held by a majority of us regarding what the United States 
should do in the present struggle. I realize that an editorial in 
the Leader is the expression of your personal views in many in- 
stances, but does the general public know that? The inference 
in both the quotations to which I have referred is that your edi- 
torial voices the position of the Universalist Church. I can speak 
only for one local church, but I can tell you that few people in 
the Pasadena church share your views that the United States 
should “help England and France by money, by munitions 

. and all other means in our power,’’ if, as I said previously, 
these “means’’ include sending our armed forces across the sea. 
And, furthermore, I should be greatly surprised and deeply 
ashamed if this is the position of the majority throughout our 
denomination. 

Despite my strong disagreement with this editorial, and the 
embarrassing position in which its quotation in a local paper has 
put me personally and this church, I close by saying that I still 
think you are a grand fellow and that I have a warm affection 
for you. 

Clare Blauvelt. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


HOW NOT TO ARGUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent issue of The Christian Century headlines an article 
thus, ‘Universalist Weekly for Intervention.”” The Christian 
Century then goes on to quote an editorial from The Christian 
Leader which expresses the Leader’s stand on war. Among other 
things the Leader editorial calls for active aid for the Allies. ‘“We 
should help England and France, by money, by munitions, by 
friendliness and all other means in our power.’’ Incidentally 
The Christian Century remarks that the Leader is almost alone 
amongst religious journals, taking so belligerent a war stand. 

As I read of the Leader’s warlike position, I thought of the 
tale told about the Judas goat. The Judas goat is a perfidous sort 
of animal used in the Chicago stockyards to lure innocent sheep 
to their slaughter. 

Today the editor of The Christian Leader is assuming the 
unenviable role of Judas goat. For the fine phrases about de- 
mocracy used by the editor of the Leader is nothing more than a 
subterfuge to lure people into the world imperialist war. And by 
giving the war a veneer of sanctity the Christian Judas goat 
does its part to lead America into slaughter. 

Really it is a sad commentary on liberal Christianity when 
its official paper which has lived through one world war, has 
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learned nothing; instead it beats the war drums more loudly 
than any other war-monger. 

If the editorial policy of The Christian Leader was really 
Christian and really liberal—in the richer sense of the word — its 
course of action in this war would be obvious. First it would 
condemn the war as a conflict between two equally evil forces 
which are struggling for world dominion. Fascist Germany and 
the British Empire, imperial master of millions of colonial slaves. 
Secondly the Leader would state that it would be anything but 
Christian for America to enter this sanguinary upheaval, and 
anything but liberal for American people to give their lives for the 
protection of Dictators Daladier and Chamberlain against Dic- 
tator Hitler. Finally, the Leader would point out and emphasize 
with all the power at its command that America’s role in this war 
is to build a democratic social and economic order based upon 
genuine government by and for the masses of people, which might 
serve as a beacon in the dark days which follow war. 

But no, the Leader does not see the point in this slant. 
Rather it blows the bugle and vociferously rattles the drum. 
“‘We must help England and France by money (for the greater 
profit of U. S. banking houses), by munitions (for the greater 
glory of armament makers), and all other means in our power.”’ 
By this last statement the Leader openly calls for blood. If 
necessary, the Leader is stating, blood must be shed to protect 
the British colonial empire. Disgusting? Nay, I say nauseating 
for a journal purportedly religious to call for the blood and gore 
of war—and a war for such un-Christian principles! 

Is it not high time that the editor of our church paper made 
himself clear on what he means by Christianity? Is Christianity 
the smug condemnation of interracial marriages and indirect 
slaps at the Negro people? Is Christianity cynical and hypo- 
critical war-mongering? 

As for myself, Isay, away with this pseudo Judas goat Chris- 
tianity. I maintain that it is high time that Universalists openly 
and boldly proclaim their faith in genuine socialized Christianity, 
freedom, equality and plenty for all. And above everything a 
world of peace for all men. 

Cyril Zimmerman. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


HOW TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We shall greatly appreciate a few lines in your correspondence 
columns to inform your readers of the publication about October 
23 of my pamphlet, “How to Keep America Out of War.’’ Nine- 
ty-six pages in length, 40,000 words, it is being published co- 
operatively by seven peace agencies: American Friends Service 
Committee, Peace Section, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia; 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York City, 
1902 Blakemore, Nashville, Tenn., and 529 East Orange Grove 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; General Conference Commission on 
World Peace of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago; Keep America Out of War Congress, 22 East 
17th Street, New York City; National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 134 
Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass., and 612 Stock Exchange 
Building, Portland, Ore.; War Resisters League, 171 West 12th 
Street, New. York City; Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Copies may be ordered from any of these agencies or from me 
at the following rates: fifteen cents per copy postpaid, twelve 
copies $1.00 postpaid, fifty copies $2.50 postpaid, 100 copies 
$5.00 postpaid. Consignments of fifty or more copies may be 
sent without cash in advance for sale at forums, classes, services 
and meetings, with the privilege of returning copies not sold or 
given away. The sale of thirty-four copies at-15 cents each 
will provide.the cost of $5.00 of the hundred copies, and the 
remaining sixty-six copies may be given to strategic community 
leaders. Because of the importance and urgency of the task of 
keeping America out of war, we seek the co-operation of your 
readers in this non-commercial and non-profit venture. Re- 


quests for consignments without advanee payment should be 
sent to me at La Habra. 
Kirby Page. 
La Habra, Calif., Box 247. 
* a 
OLD MEN FOR COUNSEL: YOUNG MEN FOR WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Convention, at its 
sessions in Manchester September 11, paid a tribute to the young 
people and the need for their interest today, ‘if our churches are 
to meet their obligation to their communities.’”” Quoting from the 
report of the State Superintendent, ‘“‘their enthusiasm and zeal 
seem to be in the right direction.” 

The Resolutions Committee recommended that “oppor- 
tunities be given them for definite service in their church; and 
that, when possible, young people of outstanding ability and zeal 
be given places on the planning boards of our churches, that our 
local work may receive the benefit of the vision, enthusiasm and 
zeal of youth, much needed in many of our churches.” 

I heartily agree with the sentiments expressed in the reso- 
lution, but I have been wondering if there isn’t some inconsist- 
ency. Here the convention was urging local churches to give 
places to the young people of outstanding ability, but let’s look 
at the officers that the convention selected to lead them again: 
President, George Danforth; vice-president, Arthur Britton; sec- 
retary, Arthur A. Blair; treasurer, Robert French; member execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Mary Randall. All fine people, but there is 
only one holding an office in the convention who is under fifty 
(and I may be flattering her). These officers are seventy-three, 
sixty-five, sixty-nine, fifty-five and eighty-five. 

And the moral of my story is that if it is of value for the 
local churches to begin training the young people by taking them 
into the planning boards, ete., it should also be of value for the 
New Hampshire State Convention. 

Laurence Shorey. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

THEOLOGY FOR UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The most heartening thing in the Leader for a long time is a 
section of an editorial loaned by Team Work, ‘“‘Are These the 
Issues?”’ 

There is one issue of transcendent importance. . . . 

It is the theological issue ... . there is an insistent 

and persistent demand that we take stock of our present 

theological condition. Where are we?.... Let us 
make no mistake about it—theology is the livest subject 

in the whole field of religion. 


The day is past for preaching ‘It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what you believe.’”” The sun will set upon those who let it 
drift, or substitute by silence and implication human personality 
and worth for that of the Divine. That, although attractive in 
ethics, esthetics and rhetoric, has, like alcohol, inhibited the higher 
faculties of liberal minds and sidetracked the quest for and trust 
in the invisible God, and brought in its trail the question, ‘‘Where 
are we?”’ 

Compelled by events to think through the realistic problem 
of evil, vide editorial, will bring unfaltering trust in God above, 
and a faith without which there is no rest for the soul, no stability 
for civilization. 

There is no church and no person without guilt for the con- 
dition of the world now. There is no church and no man that 
cannot now do something to defend and extend that kingdom 
of which there isno end. But truly, the thing of “transcendent 
importance”’ is theology, to get upon the Rock, to be fully armed 
in the armor of the Lord. 

Is not this the theology of which Universalists have the 
greater need? Not ourselves alone but all others who take not 
the name of Christ in vain. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Ia. 
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What Did Jesus Say? 


The Message of Jesus Christ. By Mar- 
tin Dibelius (professor of New Testa- 
ment, Heidelberg University); trans- 
lated by Frederick C. Grant. (Scrib- 
ners. $2.00.) 

What, exactly, did Jesus say and teach? 
How we wish we knew! We might not 
exert ourselves any more honestly than we 
do now to approximate his spirit—yet it 
would better appease the hunger of our 
souls. Alas, we shall probably never know. 
It is agreed that Jesus spoke in Aramaic; as 
far as we know, he wrote nothing. When 
expectant faith supplanted terror, his 
Loyal Few began, piecemeal, to remember. 
But they expected his return in their own 
lifetime. No written story of his life and 
teaching was necessary, and possibly not 
even the tax-gatherer knew how to write. 
When some desired, and finally it seemed 
necessary, to escape the confines of Juda- 
istic limitations (the Jewish Christian 
movement expired perhaps by 200 A. D.) 
the “‘Gospel’”’ was carried to the Gentile 
Mediterranean world in Greek—the cor- 
rupted Greek of the New Testament, not 
the classic. Identical words cannot, and 
exact meanings with varying success only 
(ean), be translated from one language to 
another. And what was there as a “Gos- 
pel’ to be handed on? Memories of the 
disciples, eye-witnesses. The primitive 
oriental memory is amazingly strong, 
we are told. Soon there were quoted say- 
ings, stories, traditions, imaginings. But 
probably not for a generation or two was 
there an attempt to construct an orderly 
presentation of the Gospel in a biographical 
setting. And then, in sequence, various 
persons, with intriguing disagreements, at- 
tempted to “‘sew”’ the ‘‘pieces’’ into an in- 
telligible, acceptable whole. And their in- 
dividual viewpoints and purposes consid- 
erably affected the resulting gospels. 

All this has been long accepted by stu- 
dents of New Testament literature, and 
Martin Dibelius beginning thus with the 
results of past and contemporary scholar- 
ship, with his own studies, his own theories, 
methods, seeks to uncover and to retrans- 
late the earliest bits, units, groupings, 
meanings, of the original traditions—even 
before the “Logia”’! Primarily, he says, 
what we have of the original “‘Gospel” was 
preserved and transmitted because of the 
necessities of, and through the medium of, 
“preaching.”” Converts had to be made. 
To accomplish this, the “‘message of Jesus 
Christ’’ had to be presented. Thus purpose 
controlled the medium, the content, the 
form. The conflicts and differences of group- 
ings, biographical settings, as we have them 
in our Gospels, indicate the task—to strip 
away later inventions of setting and pre- 
sentation and work one’s way back by 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


means of “form criticism,’’ with the aid of 
the science of languages, to the earliest 
traditions of the ‘‘message.”” Hence the 
book under review. 

The author states that this book is an 
experiment—perhaps he would add that it 
is tentative. 
ing to learn what modern scholarship might 
offer as the nearest to the original sayings, 
teachings, traditions of Jesus, this book of 
one hundred and eighty-seven pages is 
compact, convenient, attractive, simply, 
even beautifully, done. One is inclined to 
feel that if Jesus didn’t use these exact 
words—perhaps he ought to have. The 
brief explanations offered as Part 2 are a 
good résumé of the modern approach, and 
of the author’s purpose and method. Yet 
to the more serious student, they are not 
enough—he wishes more detailed informa- 
tion as to the how and why of decisions and 
choices made, which is beyond the pur- 
pose of the author and his book. Therefore 
to the serious student of the New Testa- 
ment, the bibliography given by the trans- 
lator on the author’s and other primary 
works on ‘form criticism’ will be quite 
welcome. 

The ‘‘traditions’ are presented as 
“units,” each supposedly in its approximate 
original, separate completeness: ‘‘Early 
Christian Preaching,’ ‘“The Old Stories,” 
“Parables,”’ ‘“Sayings,’’ and, as the author 
explains, the more secular, less historical, 
less credible and therefore later—‘‘Great 
Miracle Tales,’ “‘Legends.”” A conven- 
ient ‘“‘index of passages’’ completes the 
work. 

G. H. Leining. 


* a 


A Book for Parents 


The Opening Doors of Childhood. By ~ 


Lewis Joseph Sherrill. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

Any parent concerned with the intelli- 
gent sharing of his child’s religious ex- 
perience will read this book with profit 
and with gratitude. The author is one of 
those rare people who come close to an ac- 
tual understanding of the inner experiences 
of children. To know the needs of chil- 
dren and to know how to make available 
the resources of Christian teaching are 
obligations that many parents feel: But 
they also feel helpless about taking wise 
and proper steps. Dr. Sherrill has not 
tried to write a pretentious book; he has 
tried to write a helpful book that parents 
can read and instantly begin to use. 

Children need security, friendly com- 
panionship with their parents, constant 
contact with character that can be re- 
spected, and freedom to grow. Meeting 
these needs is giving children “something 
inwardly to live on.”’ 

“How shall I begin to tell my child 
about God?” Here is a question which 
every conscientious parent, whose own re- 


For the general reader, seek- . 


ligion was vital, has asked himself. Dr. 
Sherrill advises that children should begin 
the process by asking natural questions 
and that answers should be given so far as 
possible in terms of Jesus. Practical steps 
for beginning are suggested. 

Dr. Sherrill believes that the outer 
world does not pose so many questions for 
the child as the inner world poses. Chil- 
dren hunger for explanations. Much per- 
verted religion results from poor explana- 
tions about common ideas. 

_ Prayer in the life of the child, prayer and 
worship in the home, what Bible stories to 
read and why, how to handle the sense of 
guilt and the need for forgiveness, are all 
treated with sanity and simplicity. II- 
lustrations come out of a wide observation 
of child life itself. Undergirding the whole 
book is a strong consciousness of the psy- 
chological factors emerging out of re- 
ligious experience, factors that help deter- 
mine the mental health or ill health of the 
mature personality. 

Parents ought to have a chance to see 
this book and to discuss and digest it. 

M.A. Kapp. 


* * 


The Age-long Dilemma 


Suffering: Human and Divine. By W. 
Wheeler Robinson, M. A., D. D. Prin-— 
cipal of Regent’s Park College, Oxford. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


Rufus M. Jones is the editor of a series 
of treatises called “Great Issues of Life,”’ 
dealing with vital topics in both a religious 
and a practical way. It was he who asked 
Dr. Robinson to write the one on suffering. 
This volume is the fifth in the series. Four 
more are to follow. 

This problem of suffering presents the 
Christian with the age-long dilemma of 
the suffering world under the sovereignty 
of a God who must be perfect in goodness 
and undefeatable in power. How is it 
possible to reconcile our faith with the 
facts of existence? For human suffering 
is a fact of universal experience. 

The author of this treatise takes us over 
old ground in order to march us into new. 
First he reminds us that spiritual suffering 
is more intense than physical, that all suf- 
fering by mankind may be a consequence 
of moral evil, and that it can be trans- 
formed into a good. Pain may be our path 
to our first discovery of God. 

He sheds light:on the various explana- 
tions of evil. A summarizing sentence is 
that selfishness is the supreme failure in 
life. We can never separate the rights of 
an individual from his obligations, for the 
rights are socially constituted, and the 
group historically precedes the individual. 
Altruism is therefore an element in our 
constitution, and the whole structure of 
individual and social life rests upon a 
vicarious principle which involves limita- 
tion, sacrifice, and perhaps frustration. 
The moral problem of human freedom 
would be destroyed by a theory of neces— 

(Continued on page 1017) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


MISS DOWNING REPORTS HER 
WORK IN JAPAN 


(The following paragraphs taken from a 
long report submitted by Miss Downing 
tell something of the work done in Dojin 
House Sunday school and the Midori and 
Ohayo Kindergartens—the projects our 
church schools have been most interested 
in and to which by paying a portion of 
Miss Downing’s salary they contribute 
each year.) 


There seems to be little that is startling 
or unusual to write about the work of the 
past year. Perhaps that is the most un- 
usual and significant thing about it—that 
ina year of such unsettled conditions in the 
world in general and our part of it in par- 
ticular, things on our hilltop could remain 
so calm and proceed in such a steady, ac- 
customed way. 

To me it is a vivid commentary on the 
innate fineness, friendliness and tolerance 
of these people that everywhere during 
this year—in the face of all sorts of news- 
paper propaganda and man-of-the-street 
tales—we have found the same kindly cour- 
tesy, politeness and friendliness that have 
been ours throughout the former years. 
Evidently the Japanese do not blame us, 
individual citizens, for those things which 
they must think sins of omission or com- 
mission of our government. It is a chal- 
lenge to us all to match their spirit. 

Dovin House Sunday School: Every Sun- 
day as we look over our group of faithful 
boys and girls, we feel pretty proud of them, 
not only of their number, but of their at- 
titude and their accomplishments. But 
it took a group meeting of the Sunday 
schools of this district at Easter time to 
prove to us that it is not alone our preju- 
dice which makes us feel that they are a 
fine group. This was the second of such 
group meetings, this year confined to the 
older pupils. 

The representation from our school was 
among the largest, and after the worship 
service, when we went to the near-by Bo- 
tanical Gardens and there participated in 
competitive games, we found that our chil- 
dren more than held their own. The races 
were such things as Bible hunts. When the 
prizes were divided, the pile for our school 
was nearly as large as that for all the 
other schools put together! Were we 
proud! 

Miyake San, twenty-eight years of age 
and superintendent of this Sunday school, 
is absolutely consecrated to her task. The 
leaders of nearly, yes all, the other schools 
are men, so often she is the only woman in 
the group called together for counsel. 
This does not trouble her one little bit. 
She takes her place with them in a manner 
that is a credit to us all, expresses her 
opinions and helps with constructive ideas. 
You thought all Japanese women were 


Michiko San of the Midori Kinder- 


garten 


FOR YOUR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
The story of this little Japanese girl, of 
her tragic illness and the handicap with 
which it has left her, is told by Miss Down- 
ing in a folder published by the W. N. M.A. 
-This will be sent free upon request. 


timid and retiring? You will have to 
change your views. 

We have continued again this year the 
project of using the children’s offerings 
to meet various needs according to their 


own decision. Miss Stacy says: ‘In 


. twenty years of observation and work with 


Sunday schools in Japan, this Dojin House 
Sunday school seems to me the best in 
conduct, in class division and leadership, 
and best because of the superintendent, 
who conducts it in a worshipful spirit, of 
any I have seen.’”’ These words have 
meant a great deal to us who are respon- 
sible for the group. Not in terms of per- 
sonal pride but in terms of ideals and ob- 
jectives attained to some degree, and as a 
challenge for the future. 
(To be continued) 
* * 


OCTOBER MEETING 
Universalist Sabbath School Union 


The Arlington Universalist church is the 
place and the date is Wednesday, Oct. 25. 
Following a directors’ meeting at six p. m. 
supper will be served at 6.30. Cost, 50 
cents, and reservations should be telephoned 
to Mrs. C. R. Barker, Mystic 3172-W, by 
Oct. 22. 

Participating in the worship service at 
7.15 will be Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
Rey. Robert M. Rice, Miss Katharine I. 


Yerrinton. An address on “The Church, 
the School and the Home’”’ will be made by 
Frank Grebe, director of religious educa- 
tion, Second Church, West Newton. 
This will be followed by a conversation in 
which seven persons will participate. This 
meeting, in addition to being of interest to 
church school workers, is planned for 
parents also. 
co ak 
A HYMN FOR THESE DAYS 


O brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great ex- 
ample 

Of him whose holy work was “doing good.”’ 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 

Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy 
clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of 
anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


This hymn is given here that church 
schools using hymnals in which it does not 
appear may have access to it. It is sug- 
gested for use in the Nov. 5 worship ser- 
vice in Universalist schools. 

* * 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Unified Church depends upon adult 
education. Unless we can plough up the 
soil of our people’s thinking and plant the 
seeds of new attitudes and new ideas, we 
can hope for nothing. The whole church 
must be a learning fellowship. Plans for 
covering definite areas of interest and need 
must be carefully made. The whole parish 
must hear and understand and be ready to 
act. The program of a church must be 
premised upon certain spiritual loyalties, 
and the activities in that program must be 
determined by reference to those loyalties. 
Otherwise we are committed to mere tradi- 
tionalism, or hit and miss effort that never 
yields a sense of worthy achievement. 

Adult education is the alternative to 
revolution in our social thinking. As a 
democratic people, can we learn enough 
about ourselves, our institutions and our 
powers to make peaceful and constructive 
change? That isa real question. Is it too 
much to say that any church which is not 
working toward an adequate adult educa- 
tion program is falling down on the job- 
at least, is missing a great possibility?— 
Team Work. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


READY FOR THE BIENNIAL CON- 
VENTION 


When you read this paragraph the Con- 
vention will be nearly finished. Just now, 
Friday, Oct. 13, if you could look into our 
offices: at 16 Beacon Street you would 
wonder if we were leaving anything behind 
in Boston! Desks and tables are covered 
with boxes and odd-shaped packages, all 
marked “Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D.C.” By five o’clock tonight we shall 
have these bundles ready to be loaded into 
the car in which your office secretary and 
promotional secretary travel with the 
assistant secretary of the General Con- 
vention. We start early Saturday morn- 
ing. Weeks and weeks of work have gone 
into the preparation for the Convention 
sessions, and weeks and weeks must be 
spent after the Convention before we are 
back to normal once more. Outside of the 
office a program committee has been giving 
much time and thought to the Convention 
sessions, exhibits, etc. All this goes into 
the making of a successful Convention, and 
that is the only wish we have—that this 
will be the best Convention we have yet 
had. Important decisions will be made at 
these sessions, and based upon them we 
shall expect to work more intensively than 
ever toward our goal of uniting all women 
of the Universalist Church in one great, 
forceful association for Christian service. 
We shall see to it that there is no slackening 
of interest in the projects we are now carry- 
ing and that every effort is made not only 
to retain but, we hope, expand our work in 
Japan, North Carolina, and at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. May we meet the 
opportunities which are open to us as 
Christian women and take our place with 
the multitude of other church women who 
recognize the world as their field for ser- 
vice! 


* a 


A NEW MOTION PICTURE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
has recently voted to purchase a splendid 
moving picture film showing the develop- 
ment in the care of diabetics and the work 
being done for diabetic girls at the birth- 
place of Clara Barton. This film, pur- 
chased jointly by the George F. Baker 
Clinic of the Deaconess Hospital and the 
W. N. M. A., was previewed by guests 
from Dr. Joslin’s offices at 81 Bay State 
Road, interested Unitarian women, mem- 
bers of the staff at Headquarters, and 
members of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee. It just happened that our 
president, Mrs. Wood, was in Boston for 
the showing, also. All were unanimous in 
saying that such a picture is the best pos- 
sible way of telling people all over the coun- 
try what is being done for diabetics at 
North Oxford. It is a most interesting 
educational film, too. Already it has been 


shown by Dr. Joslin in Kansas City, Kan., 
and at the Deaconess Hospital. We shall 
show it to our people at the Washington 
Convention on Thursday evening, preced- 
ing the evening meeting in the National 
Memorial Church. 
rangements to have a duplicate film made 
so that pictures can be shown by Dr. Joslin 
and his staff as well as by our Association. 
We shall be glad to loan this film, the only 
requirements being that provision must 
be made for the showing by someone who 
understands the operation of a moving 
picture projector, and that those using the 
film will take financial responsibility for 
any damage to it while in their possession. 
We believe in this type of publicity. We 
wish the Association owned a good pro- 
jector and that it could have several good 
reels of pictures showing all of the work in 


We have made ar= 


North Carolina and in Japan. By the way, 
we have one reel of the work in Japan. 
* * 
WHEN STUDYING THE 
QUESTION 

If the migrant question appears on your 
program for study, a suggestion in the 
Missionary Review of the World which we 
came across would help to make an inter- 
esting meeting. The Council of Women 
for Home Missions is offering for sale at 
50 cents a set, a very attractive Migrant 
Luncheon Set of fifteen pieces printed on 
paper. The centerpiece (14 by 22 inches) 
is a colorful map of the United States, 
showing some of the crops of each state. 
The fourteen place mats (11 x 14) show 
the fourteen states in which the Council 
has work for migrants. These are all in 
four colors and on each are indicated the 
places where the council projects are. 
The address of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions is 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


MIGRANT 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND MOUNTAIN CLIMB 


More than 300 young people from Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, representing 
the Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Worcester Federation of Y. P. R. U., 
were present at the annual mountain climb 


and dance on Columbus Day in Winchen- 


don, Mass. 

Ernest Posson of Worcester, president of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island State 
Y. P. C. U., led the procession to the top 
of Mount Monadnock. Following the 
climb, supper was served by the Winchen- 
don young people and followed with a 
dance. Other state officers present were: 
Dana Klotzle, Haverhill; Christine Dur- 
kee, Danvers; Charles Bagley, Peabody; 
Barbara Coombs, Lynn; Fred Dalrymple, 
Haverhill, and Russell Mowry, Provi- 
dence. 

This annual event serves as an im- 
portant link between the Y. P. C. U. and 
the Y. P. R. U., and the State Board on 
behalf of their entire organization wishes 
to express to Rey. William Billingham and 
the Winchendon young people their sin- 


cere appreciation. 
* * 


MERRIMAC VALLEY LEAGUE 
MEETING 


Approximately 100 unioners were pres- 
ent from Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Amesbury, Dover, Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, and Portsmouth at the meeting 
of the Merrimac Valley League held Sun- 
day, Oct. 8, at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence. 

Registration opened at three p. m., fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. George 
Wood of Everett, Mass., who spoke on 
“The Meaning of the Y. P. C. U. ina Mod- 


ern World.’ Following this, motion pic- 
tures of the Fiftieth Anniversary Conven- 
tion in Lynn, the Labor Day Week-end 
Conference and Young People’s Institute 
at Ferry Beach were shown by Albert 
Williams of Allston. A period of rec- 
reation was then held under the direction 
of Eugene Hicks of Haverhill. 

At the business session the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Erlon Wood- 


ard, Dover; vice-president, Raymond 
Dodge, Lawrence; secretary, Katherine 
Schneider, Concord; treasurer, Virginia 


Klotzle, Haverhill. Supper was then 
served by members of the Lawrence union. 
At the evening meeting the retiring presi- 
dent, Dana Klotzle, introduced Dr. Tehyi 
Hsieh, director of the Chinese Service 
Bureau in North America, who spoke on 
“We Look into China.” 

Christine L. Durkee, 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* ok 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND NOTES 


The State Board of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. announces 
that the next session of the Leadership. 
Training Course will be omitted, due to our 
speakers attending the Washington Con- 
vention. The sessions will again open on 
Oct. 24 as scheduled. 

Announcement also is given of the 
annual state ball to be held Nov. 10 in 
Malden. 


* Ok 


Doctor: “Your left leg pains you? 
Well, what do you expect at your age?” 

Patient: “But, doctor, my right leg 
is just as old, and it doesn’t hurt.”—Ez- 
change. 
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“Among Our Churches . 


Massachusetts Letter 


HE Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention is having sent 
to the ministers and officials of the state a 
little bulletin which calls particular atten- 
tion to certain plans and suggestions for 
the furtherance of our work. Some of 
these plans were definitely yoted at the 
Convention in Franklin last May. 

The printed annual reports of the Con- 
vention for the past year have been mailed 
to the parishes. Two copies have gone to 
each place, one to the chairman of the 
church or society, the other to the minister. 
The cost to the Convention for these re- 
ports is $175. There goes with the report 
the request that one copy be posted in an 
accessible place in the church where it may 
be consulted by all interested members. 

By vote of the Executive Committee of 
the Convention the annual offering of the 
churches for the Ministerial Relief Fund is 
to be received on the first Sunday of De- 
cember. This will be Dec. 3. 

In line with the recommendation adopted 
at Franklin, the Executive Committee has 
also voted to ask the churches to pay the 
Convention the annual quota due not in 
one payment, as heretofore, but in three 
installments. This was considered as an 
advantage to the churches. These install- 
ments come on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, and March 
1. Already ten churches have paid the in- 
stallment for September, and the amount so 
received is $173. Two churches in this 
group of ten, the churches in Essex and 
Weymouth Landing, have paid their full 
annual amounts at this time. 

The bulletin above referred to calls at- 
tention to the continuance of the Speakers’ 
Bureau. The work of this bureau was 
carried on last year by Dr. Huntley. 
Officials and others, such as Mr. Bicknell, 
treasurer, Mr. Whitney, president of the 
Convention, Mr. Friend, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Davis, Rev. Arthur Webster, 
Dr. Lobdell and the Superintendent, went 
as representatives of the Convention to 
address men’s clubs and’ parish groups 
and to confer with local committees. The 
work of the Speakers’ Bureau is to be con- 
tinued and any church needing such speak- 
ers should get in touch with the office of the 
Convention. 

Two suggestions in the Bulletin, offered 
by Ransom W. Stiles, clerk of the parish 
in Roxbury, are of such clear, practical 
helpfulness that we pass them on here. 
The first suggestion is that, when members 
of a church or parish or attendants upon 
the services of a church remove from one 
locality to another, the minister and of- 
ficials of the church from which such per- 
sons go see to it that the church in the 
community to which they go is promptly 
informed. Many active, interested church 
workers are lost to us as a denomination by 
neglect of this vital matter. 


The other suggestion has to do with a 
greater publicity of our church services and 
activities. From several sources has come 
the query as to why our churches do not 
advertise more widely. The reason for this, 
without doubt, is the expense, but in most 
papers space is offered freely for church 
announcements and articles furnished by 
the ministers. It is a sign of interest when 
the people in the pews notice the absence 
of news of our churches, and the wide- 
awake leaders will heed the feeling of the 
people in this regard. 

From an interested and active official of 
the church in Chatham, Dr. Minnie Buck, 
comes the word that there is in Chatham 
an ideal winter home for one or two elderly 
or convalescent ladies or for a married 
couple, together with nourishing food, to 
be had at very reasonable rates. Anyone 
interested may address the secretary of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the Universalist 
church in Chatham. 

It has been definitely arranged that Dr. 
U. S. Milburn will continue as regular 
minister of South Acton for the remainder 
of the calendar year. 

The East Boston church has engaged O. 
Herbert McKenney, who served as assist- 
ant in Grace Church, Lowell, last year, as 
regular pastor for the season up to the 
close next June. 

Leominster has definitely decided to 
unite with the church in Fitchburg under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot. The two churches will also unite in 
engaging a trained director of religious 
education and work with young peo- 
ple. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., of Abing- 
ton has taken charge of the church at 
Assinippi Corner in Norwell for the month 
of October. If the plan works out well, the 
arrangement will be continued through the 
church year. 

Southbridge, where E. Christian West- 
phalen was student minister for the past 
three and one-half years, is starting off 
splendidly on the new season’s program. 
Two students from the theological school 
at Tufts have been preaching there during 
the past month, and one of these will carry 
the work on till next summer. 

The pastorless churches in Framingham, 
Annisquam, Rockport, Lawrence, Lowell, 
and Provincetown are all devoting them- 
selves to finding new leaders, and unless the 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


At the invitation of the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. Dr. George E. Leighton of Somer- 
ville will broadcast for the ‘Morning 
Watch” program over Station WAAB at 
8.15 a. m. during the week of Oct. 30. 


signs completely fail choices will take place 
at these six points in November. 

Following out the idea which has been 
used for several years by the church in 
Malden, the church in Haverhill has this 
year, with great effort, arranged a program 
of the meetings and activities of every 
organization in the parish for the entire 
church year from September through to 
next July. This complete program, giving 
dates and the working personnel, has been 
published and the booklets are being put 
into the hands of every member of the 
parish. Mr. Fiske, minister at Haverhill, 
announces in his monthly news sheet, The 
Open Door, that a new choir arrangement 
is to be developed in the church. Charles 
Hillner will continue as organist. George 
Alfred Lowe of Methuen has been engaged 
as director of music. It is the plan of Mr. 
Lowe to develop one or more choirs to 
meet the needs of this live and growing 
church. The minister and a group of his 
boys had a great time on their bicycle 
trip through New Hampshire and Vermont. 
They covered 650 miles. The boys are 
already talking about next summer’s trip. 
Mr. Fiske announced the annual mountain 
climb for Columbus Day, Oct. 12. Dana 
Klotzle of the Haverhill church, vice- 
president of the National Y. P. C. U., has 
entered Tufts School of Religion to pre- 
pare for the ministry in the Universalist 
Church. Mason McGinness and Philip 
Giles from Haverhill are nearing the end of 
their training in Tufts theological school. 
Mr. McGinness is serving as pastor of the 
Unitarian church on Marion Street in 
East Boston, and Mr. Giles, after a summer 
pastorate in South Woodstock, Vt., has 
been preaching in the Universalist church 
in Southbridge. 

The property of the Weymouth Landing 
church, where a serious fire occurred last 
year, has been sold. A new lot of land has 
been purchased on Washington Street, 
from Samuel H. Schofield, as the site of a 
new church. Frank A. Pray, chairman 
of the building committee, is working upon 
plans for the new structure, work upon 
which will begin soon. The Ways and 
Means Committee, Mrs. Frank A. Pray 
chairman, Miss Dorothy Furze, and Mrs. 
Basil Warren, is soliciting funds for the 
new building. Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
is the pastor of the two Weymouth 
churches, South Weymouth and Wey- 
mouth Landing. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Kentucky 
Hopkinsville-—Rev. W. O. Bodell, pas- 
tor. Preceding the annual church meet- 
ing on the evening of Sept. 28, about 
twenty-five members gathered in the Sun- 
day school rooms and enjoyed a covered 
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dish parish supper. After assembling in 
the auditorium, Moderator Carl H. Wil- 
liams called the meeting to order. After 
the singing of the hymn, “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” and prayer by Mr. Bodell, re- 
ports were heard from the various church 
auxiliaries. Six business meetings of the 
church have been held, the newly or- 
ganized Y. P. C. U. has met occasionally, 
the Mission Circle convening every month 
but one, and the church school meeting 
regularly each Sunday. The communion 
service so kindly secured for this church by 
Miss Harriet G. Yates, was used for the 
first time on Oct. 8. Church officers for 
the year are: Carl H. Williams, moderator; 
Mrs. G. M. Clark, secretary-treasurer; 
A. W. Bowling, Dewey Word and S. M. 
Drake, trustees; Mrs. Charles Boyd, 
pianist; George M. Clark and Autie 
Davis, deacons. Sunday school officers and 
teachers are: Carl H. Williams, superin- 
tendent; S. M. Drake, assistant superin- 
tendent; Miss Effie Jane Stewart, secretary; 
Mrs. G. M. Clark, treasurer; teachers, 
George M. Clark, S. M. Drake, Mrs. 
Dewey Word, Mrs. Waldo Adams, Mrs. 
G. A. Cox. On a recent Sunday, S. M. 
Drake’s class of high school age had 
charge of the opening service of the Sun- 
day school, presenting a history of Uni- 
versalism from the early period to the 
meeting of John Murray and Thomas Pot- 
ter, bringing it down to the present. The 
people are working and hoping that at 
some time they may have all time services, 
like the other churches of the city. 


Maine 


Gardiner.—Rey. Leroy Congdon, pas- 
tor. Services were resumed Sept. 10 with 
all departments ready with their programs 
for the year. A service of rededication for 
the newly painted exterior of the buildings 
was held Oct. 8 at the morning worship 
service. Members of the Y. P. C. U., the 
pastor and his wife, joined the Auburn 
church in their dedication of the remod- 
eled auditorium the evening of Oct. 8, 
when Dr. William Wallace Rose delivered 
the dedicatory address. Plans are being 
made in the Ladies’ Auxiliary for the 
annual Christmas fair. A cradle roll party 
was held Oct. 9 for the mothers of the 
cradle roll. Plans are being made for en- 
tertaining the Maine Y. P. C. U. Oct. 27 at 
the annual pep banquet. Mr. and Mrs. 
Congdon attended the Washington Con- 
vention with other Universalists in this 
section. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rey. Francis P. Randall; 
pastor. The annual parish meeting and 
supper were held Tuesday evening, Oct. 10. 
Sunday, Oct. 22, will be observed by the 
church, as well as by the church school, as 
Consecration Sunday. Following the regu- 
lar session of the school, there will be a 
special service of dedication of all to the 
work of religious education. All groups will 
take part. The plan is to have the parents 


of those in the school present to see what 
is being done for these young folks. The 
Old Colony Association will hold its fall 
meeting in this church on Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
There will be forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions, with a luncheon between prepared 
by the Mothers’ Club. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The State Convention here was 


handled in an admirable manner, eliciting © 


much praise from delegates. Two banquets, 
two luncheons and a breakfast were served 
by the ladies and the young people. 
Church attendance has increased every 
Sunday. Richard Burns, formerly of 
Gloucester, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the church school, and 
brings with him Mrs. Burns and his sister, 
Mrs. Seidell, as new teachers. The Y. P. 
C. U. is outlining a busy season, already 
having been well represented at the con- 
ference in Lawrence. For two years the 
State Convention has aided the parish to 
the extent of $300 per year. The parish has 
released the Convention from this obliga- 
tion and added this amount to the local 
budget for the minister’s salary. In line 
with the request of Dr. Cummins the trus- 
tees of the local church have voted that 
the expenses of the pastor be paid to the 
General Convention in Washington. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rev. William J. Metz, 
pastor. On Monday evening, Oct. 9, after 
partaking of a covered dish supper, about 
sixty people went upstairs to the church 
auditorium, where, under the direction of 
Mrs. Granger Lewis, a fine musical pro- 
gram was enjoyed. The occasion was a re- 
ception for Mr. and Mrs. J. Arnold Goettel, 
two Universalists of Central Square, who 
were married during the summer. The 
program consisted of orchestra numbers, 
vocal duets, selected readings, soprano 
solos, quartet numbers, violin solos, and 
some group singing. Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent, and Mrs. Leining 
were present. Peter Rollerna, on behalf of 
the parish, presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Goettel two framed pictures. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev./ H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. The church opened for 
regular services on the first Sunday in 
September. There has been a notable in- 
crease in attendance and activity. Calen- 
dar booklets, listing the program of the 
church throughout the year, have been dis- 
tributed to the church people. The Y. P. 
C. U. also has a printed booklet of their 
whole year’s devotional services. The 
Sunday school this year began the use of 
the envelope system. A women’s bowling 
league has been organized, made up from 
four different denominations. The men’s 
bowling league began its schedule the 
middle of October. The bowling alleys in 
the church have been put in first-class 


shape for the season. The Mediator Al- 
liance and the Panadelphic Club co- 
operated in putting on a cafeteria supper 
and military whist. Oct. 8 was Steward- 
ship Sunday, when the members of the 
board of trustees, serving as captains of 
the Every Member Canvass Committee, 
conducted a successful canvass of the 
parish. Oct. 15 was Consecration Sunday. 
The new pledges for the year were brought 
to the altar by the church deacons, where 
they were consecrated to the service of God. 
Mrs. William B. Robinson, on behalf of 
the church, gave the pastor a sum of 
money with which to attend the conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 


* * 


DEATH OF REV. CHARLES C. 
CONNER 


After an especially happy Sunday, Aug. 
27, with friends, at which time he seemed 
more like his former self, Rev. Charles 
C. Conner was striclfen the next day. 
He put up a valiant fight, and never ac- 
knowledged that he was losing until almost 
the end of six weeks of terrible suffering 
from uremic poisoning, dying Oct. 11. His 
body was taken to his beloved Springfield, 
Mass., for cremation. A memorial service 
was held Sunday afternoon, Oct. 15, in the 
Unitarian church of Northfield, Mass., 
where he served his last pastorate. 

Mr. Conner literally worked up to the 
very last, though he was eighty-three years 
old and almost blind. His great literary 
project, ‘A Topical Multimanual,’’ is 
ready for publication, awaiting post de- 
pression time, and the manuscript for his 
original new system of shorthand is almost 
ready for publication. All this work, be- 
sides being a quiet but tireless minister 
and parish worker from 1880 to 19382, dur- 
ing which time he received into member- 
ship of the Universalist Church 680 per- 
sons, christened 488 children, performed 
157 marriages, attended 546 funerals, and 
made 16,608 pastoral calls. 

M. A.C. 


* * 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
happy to report that thirty-two of our 
churches now use the new hymnal, “Hymns 
of the Spirit.” These churches include 
Annisquam, Mass., Auburn, Maine, Avon, 
Ill., Bemus Point, N. Y., Braintree, Mass., 
Brattleboro, Vt., Bridgeport, Conn., Can- 
ton, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., St. Paul’s, Dover, 
N. H., Essex, Mass., Fitchburg, Mass., 
Franklin, Mass., Galesburg, Ill., Harris- 
ville, R. I., Haverhill, Mass., Henderson, 
N. Y., Junction City, Kansas, Muncie, 
Ind., North Attleboro, Mass., Oak Park, 
Ill., Racine, Wis., Rochester, Minn., 
Rochester, N. Y., Saugus, Mass., Spring- 
field, Mass., Second, Towanda, Pa., Santa 
Paula, Calif., Southold, N. Y., Waterloo, 
Ia., and Olinda, Ontario. 

The choirs in three churches—Cincinnati, 
O., Gloucester, Mass., and Newark, N. J.— 
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are using this hymnal. By this method, the 
parishioners become acquainted with the 
hymns and when the time comes for pur- 
chasing the hymnal, they will know many 
of the newer tunes. In the Joliet, IIl., 
church, the Y. P. C. U. is using the book. 
This is a splendid idea, for if the church 
purchases the hymnal the young people 
will be able to lead the congregational sing- 
ing. The students in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Canton Theological School have 
the opportunity of studying the book, as 
both the university and theological school 
have a good supply. 

Many of our churches need new hymn 
books. A beautiful memorial to a loved 
one would be the gift of new hymnals to 
the church you love. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Owen Whitman Eames is minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Rev. George A. Gay is Superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Pennsylvania. 

Rey. John M. Trout is minister of the 
federated church in Sandwich, Mass. 

Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney of North 
Weare, N. H., a Unitarian minister, is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University, and 
was for several years in the Universalist 
fellowship. 


* * 


RECOGNITION SERVICE FOR DR. 
ROBBINS 


A public recognition service, followed 
by a reception, for Dr. Clarence Guy Rob- 
bins as minister of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Universalist, corner of Cary and 
Clark Avenues, Chelsea, Mass., will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 30, at 7.30 p. m. 
All Universalist ministers in Greater Bos- 
ton are invited to attend, with representa- 
tives of their churches. Visiting clergy- 
men are asked to bring their gowns and 
hoods and join in the processional. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1012) 
sary evil whether that of an Adamic Fall 
or that of evolution. 

By profound argument Dr. Robinson 
leads us from philosophical conceptions as 
to the causes of suffering to a contemplation 
of them as lifted to a new level by personal 
relation to God on which we find a new 
standard of values. God Himself does 
not shrink from suffering, in us, and with 
us, and for us. The author leads us gently 
from the philosophical Absolute of the 
God-concept of the Early Church under 
its Greek influence. He teaches that self- 
limitation is not frustration, that God is 
not in time but time is in God, and that the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ is con- 
tinuously active in creation and redemp- 
tion. Has God’s love any meaning if it is 
not costly to Him? 

The redemption of man, a fact of ex- 
perience, is a costly and painful process. 


— 


The Cross of Christ, a symbol in time, is 
an eternal ever operative force. There is 
no satisfying interpretation of suffering 
except from the creative fellowship with 
God through Christ. The conditions for a 
full meaning of suffering therefore are, a 
persistent purpose, a reference to some- 
thing beyond the suffering, and the win- 
ning of peace through suffering, and not 
by the evasion of it. 

It is impossible to do justice to a treatise 
on this theme in a short résumé such as 
this. The problem and the author’s treat- 
ment of it, the theological interpretation 
as related to the causes and endurance of 
suffering, and its sublimation, make this 
book not only valuable in itself but sug- 
gestive and stimulating to the thought’and 
faith of the reader. 

William Couden. 


a * 


A Book of Uneven Worth 


The Art of Illustrating Sermons. By 
Dawson C. Bryan. (Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00.) 


This is a book of uneven worth. Per- 
haps no man can discuss the art of illus- 
trating sermons without leaving the im- 
pression that a bag of tricks is being shown. 
We get the uneasy feeling that we are party 
to putting something over, and we know 
that things put over never stay put. Daw- 
son Bryan has not been unaware of these 
dangers in his enthusiastic treatment, but 
he has not entirely escaped from them 
either. 

The homiletical trick of calling illus- 
trations “‘windows,”’ and then working the 
figure of speech to death throughout the 
eleven chapters, is more than slightly irri- 
tating to preacher-readers. Sermons with 
too many illustrations are ‘‘greenhouses,”’ 
with too few they are “dungeons,’’ flashy 
illustrations are “‘bay windows.’ And so 
on and on. 

Many of the illustrations used to illus- 
trate the art of illustration seem to miss the 
mark. They are not so patently effective 
to readers as they were to the writer. And 
surely the author was not serious when he 
recommended transitions like this: 

“As the clear waters of the Ohio River 
flow into the muddy current of the Mis- 
sissippi, so the matter we have just con- 
sidered, which is easily understood by all, 
flows into our next thought which is colored 
by the controversial soil of many minds 
and lives through which it has passed.” 
Deliver us from this, and send us back to 
our “firstly, secondly, thirdly!” 

In spite of sermonic style and enthu- 
siasm for flowery (or watery) transitions, 
there are spots of real worth and consid- 
erable insight into the practical problem 
of making sermons interesting by means of 
illustrations. The author tells us not to be 
afraid of being honest plagiarizers; ‘‘appro- 
priate the common property but don’t 
pretend to originality.” His description 
of the methods used by outstanding preach- 


ers in America today is stimulating and 
interesting. And evéry minister who reads 
the book will be rewarded by finding half 
a dozen first-rate illustrations which he 
can honestly plagiarize in the near future! 
M.A. Kapp. 


* ao 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Old¥Colony 
Association will be held Tuesday, Oct. 24, 
in the Universalist church in Brockton. 
Sessions at 10.30 and 2.30. The theme will 
be “From the Convention—Onward!” 
Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor will speak on ‘‘What 
We Women Are Planning.”’ Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff’s subject will be “‘Here’s the News 
—All Together Now!’ Other speakers 
will also be heard. 

This meeting is for our churches south of 
Boston, no matter how far south. 

You’d better come! 

Gri Ti 


oe ae 


AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 


The men’s club of the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Mass., meeting 
on the second Wednesday of the month at 
6.30 p. m., has arranged the following pro- 
gram for the year: Oct. 11, a motion pic- 
ture, “‘Wheeling Across Africa.” Nov. 8, 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner on ‘“‘The Menace 
of Prejudice.’’ Dec. 13, George F. Magraw 
of the Norfolk Prison Colony on ‘“Re- 
training for Citizenship.”’ Jan. 10, Victor 
C. Kirby of Station WHDH on “Behind 
the Scenes in Radio.’”’ Feb. 14, Lawrence 
P. Bliss, with the motion picture, “The 


Holy Land and Egypt.” March 13, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter on “Opportunities 
Through Social Action.’”’ April 10, Rear 


Admiral D. E. Dismuken, U. S. N., on 
“Some of My Experiences in the Navy.” 
May 8, Rabbi Joseph L. Liebman of 


Temple Israel. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 
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Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International Church 
Extension (tentative). 

Noy. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Novy. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 


Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


in the 


Crackling 


An American millionaire was being 
shown by an agent over a Highland estate 
he intended to buy. When they reached 
the house the millionaire noticed over the 
entrance hall the motto, “East, West, 
Hame’s Best.” 

Turning to the agent and pointing to 
the motto, he remarked, ‘‘That fellow 
Hame may be the best, but he’s got to take 
down his advertisement.’’—Minneapolis 
Journal. 

* * 

A firm of Yorkshire cloth manufacturers 
is said to have received the following letter 
from a client whom they had pressed for a 
settlement: 

“Once a month we put all our outstand- 
ing accounts on the table, draw six at 
random, and pay them. If we have any 
more of your confounded impudence, you 
won't get a place in the shuffle next 
month.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

“So your name is George Washington?” 
the old lady asked the small colored boy. 

““Yessum.”’ 

*“‘And you try to be exactly like him, or 
-as nearly as possible?” 

“Lak who?” 

“Why, like George Washington.” 

“‘Ah kaint he’p bein’ lak Jawg Washing- 
ton, ’cause dat’s who ah is.”—Worcester 
Evening Gazette. 

* * 

The Tramp: “Beg pardon, ma’am, but 
do you happen to have some pie or cake 
that you could spare an unfortunate wan- 
-derer?”’ 

Lady of the House: “No, I’m afraid not. 
Wouldn’t some bread and butter do?’ 

The Tramp: ‘‘As a general rule it would, 


ma’am; but, you see, this is my birthday.” 
—Texas Ranger. 
* a 

He was very angry at being kept waiting 
at the station. 

“So you had difficulty in finding me, 
eh?” he protested to the chauffeur. ‘“Did- 
n’t your master describe me?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” the chauffeur replied; ‘‘but 
there are so many baldheaded old duffers 
with red noses!’’—IJndianapolis News. . 

* * 

A young woman came in quite hurriedly 
after the musicale had begun. 

“Have I missed much?” 
‘What are they playing now?” 

“The Ninth Symphony.” 

“QO, goodness! Am I really as late as 
that?”’—Springfield Republican. 

4 * 


ok 


she asked. 


“Madam, your confounded dog has 
torn my trousers!”’ 

“Naughty, naughty Fido! I must pun- 
ish him severely. I shall take his pink 
ribbon away from him for a whole week.” 
—Exchange. 


* * 
She: ‘‘Married women wear wedding 
rings. Why don’t married men wear 


something to 
single ones?” 

He: ‘They do. 
change. 


distinguish them from 


Worried looks.’’—Ex- 


* * 


“Hello, John,’ said the genial vicar, 
“out for a stroll?” 

“Aye. Ye can do with a mouthful of 
fresh air after bein’ cooped oop in a fifty- 
acre field arl day long.””—Worcester Gazette. 

x * 

“That horn doesn’t blow, sir,’’ said the 
friendly salesman. 

‘Wrap it up,’’ said Uncle Tobias, think- 
ing of his sweet little nephew. “That’s 
the kind of horn I want.’’—Exchange. 

co * 

“T sometimes wonder, Mr. Highbrow, 
if there is anything vainer than you 
authors about the things you write.” 

“There is, Madam—our efforts to sell 
them.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

A Scotchman wrote to the editor of a 
magazine saying that if he didn’t quit 
publishing Scotch jokes in it, he would quit 
borrowing the magazine——Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Edith Mae Lafferty 


Mrs. Edith Mae Lafferty, eighty-three, of Clinton, 
Ill., died in the John Warner Hospital, Friday, Oct. 6. 

She was born May 31, 1856, in Leroy, Ill., a daugh- 
ter of James H. L. and Amanda Buck Crumbaugh, 
pioneers of McLean County. She was married to 
Charles S. Lafferty of DeWitt County Sept. 27, 1882. 
He died April 1, 1930. 

She is survived by one sister, Mrs. Laura Lafferty 
of Clinton. There are no children. Her only brother, 
H. H. Crumbaugh, died in 1932. There are a large 
number of nieces and nephews. 

She was one of the founders of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church in Clinton and had taken an active 


part in all its departments all through her life. She 
was a member of the choir for twenty-five years. 

She was a member of the order of Eastern Star, 
White Shrine, Alpha Omega, Daughters of American 
Revolution, P. E. O., Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and Rocking Chair Club. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Lafferty moved to Clinton in 
1895 there was no Universalist church there. Mrs. 
Lafferty, who belonged to the Universalist church at 
Leroy, invited in her friends and neizhbors and had 
Dr. Cook, the Leroy minister, to talk to them. This 
happened several times and from those gatherings the 
Universalist church in Clinton was born. 

The funeral was held in St. Paul’s Church Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 8, with Rev. Morley R. Hartley of 
Galesburg officiating. Burial was in Woodlawn 
Cemetery in Clinton. 


George A. Wheeler 


George A. Wheeler, aged eighty-three years, a life- 
long resident of the town of East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
and a faithful member and liberal supporter of the 
Bristol Universalist church, died in Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Canandaigua, N. Y., Saturday afternoon, Oct. 7. 
Death was due to injuries sustained in a fail some three 
weeks previous while directing work on his farm home. 

Mr. Wheeler had served his church as trustee, and 
for the past thirty years as one of its deacons. He was 
a regular attendant at the services until health began 
to fail some five years ago. His father and mother 
before him were also faithful supporters of this 
church, and he had been connected with it through 
more than sixty years. 

Mr. Wheeler was active in various town and county 
projects. He served for many years as assessor in the 
town of Bloomfield, and in other community and town 
enterprises he took an active interest. 

An upright man, good citizen, sympathetic friend 
and neighbor, he will be greatly missed by his com- 
munity, his church and his family. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Belle Hicks 
Wheeler, to whom he was married in 1877, three 
daughters, Miss Leah at home, Mrs. Oscar Johnson 
of Canandaigua, and Mrs. Percy Pettit of Shorts- 
ville, N. Y., and a son, Prof. Ralph Wheeler of Cor- 
nell University faculty, also one brother, Jesse A. 
Wheeler of Bloomfield. 

Funeral services were held from his home in Bloom- 
field Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 10, with interment 
in the family plot in Bristol, near the church he served 
for so many years. Rev. Harry M. Wright, the pas- 
tor, officiated. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Rev. Isaac Smith accepted on transfer from Massa- 
chusetts. 
Rev. Robert H. Barber accepted on transfer from 
Pennsylvania. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 
* * 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U 


The fall rally of the Illinois State Young People’s 
Christian Union is to be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Elgin, Ill., on Nov. 3, 4 and 5. 

Harriet Schleich, State Secretary. 
..& 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1939, 
at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of William E. 
Gardner “as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual session of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Cohassett Univer- 
salist Church on Oct. 27, 28 and 29, for the hearing 
of reports, consideration of recommendations, elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of all other busi- 
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ness that may legally be brought before it. A 
special order of business will be the consideration of 
the following proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion: 

Article IV, section 2, by substituting the following 
wording for the present wording: “‘The board of 
trustees shall consist of at least nine members, of 
whom the president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer shall be members ex-officio and shall be 
elected annually; the remaining members shall be so 
chosen as to represent each of the active churches in 
this Convention, and shall be elected as follows: at 
the annual session of 1939 two shall be elected for a 
term of one year, two for a term of two years, and two 
for a term of three years. Thereafter two shall be 
elected annually for a term of three years. If, at any 
time, other churches shall be admitted to fellowship 
in this Convention, they shall be entitled to represen- 
tation on the board of trustees either by an ex-officio 
member or a duly elected trustee. The board of 
trustees, however, shall not exceed ten in number.” 

Arnold L. Simonson, Secretary. 
x * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold the first state meeting of the 
season on Nov. 2, at the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, at 10.30 a. m. Luncheon at one p. m. 
Reservations to be made of Mrs. Oren Boothby, 
26 Rosedale St., Dorchester. Tal. 5761. Luncheon 
50 cents. 

The program of the day will be of a post-conven- 
tion nature. Speakers will be William E. Gardner, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Mrs. John Wood and Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at the morning session. In the 
afternoon there will be an address by Dr. W. Wallace 
Rose, pastor of the Lynn Universalist Church. 

Grove Hall Church is at the corner of Washington 
and Wilder Streets, Dorchester. Take subway to 
Andrews Square and Franklin Park car to Washing- 
ton St., or Elevated to Dudley St., and Washington 
St. car to Wilder St. 

All women of the Universalist Church and their 
friends are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 

Elvyra Hamilton, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
Pag: 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting held at Philadelphia Sept. 15 Rev. 
George A. Gay was elected to complete the unexpired 
term of Rev. Robert H. Barber, who has removed 
to Connecticut. Mr. Gay was also elected secretary 
of the committee. 

Transfers were granted to Rev. Robert H. Barber 
to Connecticut, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie to New York, 
and J. Murray Gay (licentiate) to Massachusetts. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


BEAUTIFUL assorted Christmas greeting folders 
with envelopes, fifty for $1.50. 
Scripture Text folders assorted for Christmas, 
forty for $1.85. 
Your name printed on each or omitted. 
Order early for printing. 
NICHOLS & CO., Rockmart, Georgia 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge Bi BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. j 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACB 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Hpartments 
260-15tbh Ave., W. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


IDEAL winter home for one or 
two elderly or convalescent ladies or 
couple. Attractive rooms and nour- 
ishing diet. Rates very reasonable. 
References given and requested. 

Address Seeretary of 
Ladies’ Social Circle, 
Universalist Church, Chatham, Mass. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... . if, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . . the same old narrow 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


CANTON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


NOW ON SALE 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 
by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 
PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find $............ for which please send me the three books named below 


Check HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
titles THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 


Enclosed find $............ for which please send me ............ copies of | 
desired AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


Look for Crackling on an inside page 


